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IRISH AND ENGLISH CRIME. 


| THE question as to the prevalence and character of crime in 
wand as compared with that in England, Wales, and Scotland 
s long formed an interesting subject for discussion. Those 
@ are imbued with the idea that Ireland is a nation composed 
assassins, thieves, and communists naturally refuse to take 
tof the fact that crime in that country is of a peculiar cha- 
ct and almost invariably connected with agrarian questions, 
ist social crime of the brutal nature that is unhappily so com- 
m in Great Britain is comparatively rare. Crimes of impur- 
pfor instance, though comparatively frequent in England and 
tremely frequent in Scotland, are very rare in Ireland. The 
Sdesty of Irishwomen has been proverbial for centuries, and 
§ been admitted by men of all classes who are strongly oppos- 
itOeverything Irish and everything Catholic. The present con- 
ion of Ireland, with her people paralyzed by a series of excep- 
ly bad seasons and their hopes strung to the highest pitch 
excitement by the land agitation of the past fifteen months, is. 
formal, and it is undoubtedly true that during this period 
ire has been an increase of crime, but not by any means to the 
mt that has been frequently stated. In spite of the agitation 
dd distress, the murders have been fewer than in previous bad 
Last year (1880), for instance, there were but five mur- 

rs, whilst in 1849 there were two hundred and three. 
7An interesting article by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., in the 
lémporary Review afew months ago, showed that in the year 
there were 172 homicides, 460 robberies, 455 houghings of: 
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cattle, 2,095 illegal notices, 425 illegal meetings, 796 malicious 
injuries to property, 753 attacks on houses, 3,156 serious as. 
saults, the aggregate of crime being 9,000, and that in the year 
1836 crime assumed even greater proportions. Comparing Eng- 
land and Wales in this latter year with Ireland, the Irish aggre. 
gate of crime was actually greater :* 





$$$. 


England and 
Charges. Wales 





Against the person 1,956 7,767 
Against property, 1,510 671 

“ “ t 16,167 6,593 
maliciously........ énevceus wesess 168 502 
Forgery and coining eee 339 214 
Not included in above classes. 1,024 8,144 


“e “é 








21,164 23,891 




















The following are the statistics of Irish crime in still later 
years : 








Homicide 

Firing at the person. 
Conspiracy to murder.......... . 
Assault with intent to murder 

















To which adding various other crimes, we find the total of of- 
fences against the person were, in 1845, 1,093, and in 1846, 1,923; 
and for offences against the public peace, including arson, demands 
or robbery of arms, riots, threatening notices, firing into dwell- 
ings, and the like, 1845, 4,645; 1846, 4,766. The following table 
shows a steady decrease of crime since the year 1850: 





Offences. 1850. | 185x. | 1852. | 1853. | 1854. | 1855. | 1856. | 1857. 








Murder 118} 69] 73] 53] 55| 30] 52] 36 
Attempts to murder. . 14| 39| 21| 35|.3t| 23 | 38] 26 
Shooting at, stabbing. 87| 18] 32] 37] 65 | 59} 79| 54 
Solicitation to murder. mec 4 _4 GPs 2 Ay I 
Conspiracy to murder. 10} 13| 20] 16); I 8 2 3 
Manslaughter........ 135 | 127 | 128 | 102 | 89/| 89 | 139 125 


During these years, which were years of progressive prosperity 
and good seasons after the frightful famine of 1847 and the sub 









































* Contemporary Review, December, 1880, 
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sequent disturbed period of 1848 and 1849, the crime of murder 
declined by more than half, and attempts to murder almost alto- 
gether. The fact that so few murders have been committed dur- 
ing the past twelve months seems to indicate that the masses of 
the people deem the Land League a better security against oppres- 
sion than they could have in the landiord’s dread of assassination. 

A return was presented to the House of Commons, during the 
last session of Parliament (1880), of the “agrarian outrages report- 
ed to the constabulary between the ist of January, 1879, and the 
31st of January, 1880,” the total of crimes being 977 ; and when we 
consider that the greater part of that period was a period when 
crops had failed, when a third bad harvest had brought a great 
many of the people to the verge of famine, and when many of 
them had lived for months on the charity of the public, it will be 
seen that the amount of crime is small. Mr. Gladstone himself 
admitted, during the fervor of his Midlothian campaign in the 
winter of 1879-80, that Ireland was in a most satisfactory condi- 
tion, with little or no crime. Another return presented this ses- 
sion, and ordered to be printed, by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Forster, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, of all the agrarian outrages reported 
by the Royal Irish Constabulary for the month of November, 
1880, is instructive. It must be borne in mind that at that period 
the land agitation was in full swing, that the government were 
then undecided as to the wisdom of adopting a policy of coer- 
cion, and that the law of the Land League practically reigned 
supreme. This return * shows that in the province of Leinster 
there were 58 crimes, in Munster 280, in Ulster 41, and in Con- 
naught 182, making a grand total of 561 crimes, a very large pro- 
portion of which were threatening notices only and intimidations 
of asimilar character, but which included also, 1. Offences against 
the person, such as assault and murder; 2. Offences against pro- 
perty, such as incendiary fires, and taking forcible posses- 
sion, killing, cutting, and maiming cattle; 3. Offences against 
the public peace, such as riots and affrays, injury to property, fir- 
ing into dwellings, and general intimidations. Much was made 
of these returns, and the English public were loud in their denun- 
‘ciations of such atrocious crimes; but they must have forgotten 
the beam in their own eye, for a perusal of even an imperfect list 
of crimes committed in one week in England, taken hap-hazard 
from the newspapers, is startling. The following are a few cases 
selected in this way : 

“ At Crewe a man was committed for having set fire to his master’s pre- 
mises. At Manchester a man named Mayne was charged with having mur- 

* Return to an order of the House of Commons dated 6th January, 1881, 
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dered his sweetheart. In London a blacksmith named Palmer was charged 
with attacking his wife in a brutal way with a hammer. At Camberwell an 
attempt by four men to drown a policeman. At Northampton [the consti- 
tuency which has immortalized itself by twice returning a notorious atheist 
as its representative] a man called Lichfield cut his wife’s throat with a 
razor. At Westminster a man called Clarke killed his wife by stabbing her 
in the chest with a knife, while another in Battersea kicked his wife to 
death. At Hammersmith and Scarborough mothers were charged with 
having attempted to drown their daughters, at Norwich two soldiers with 
an attempt to suffocate a comrade, and at Liverpool a watchman is alleged 
to have beaten a boy to death. To crown all a man was charged with hay- 
ing killed his wife by running a red-hot poker into her body when asleep,” 


The London Graphic of October, 1880, says: 


“ Burglaries around London are as numerous as ever, notwithstanding 
the fact that extra police patrols and plain-clothes men have been placed on 
duty in the various districts. The Home Secretary has offered a reward of 
£100 for the conviction of the recent burglaries and attempted murders at 
Lewisham and Blackheath, with a free pardon to any accomplices. It is 
said that the announcement contains a special clause excluding policemen 
from participation in reward. Robberies from churches and schools have 
also been very frequent in the southern suburbs, and three young men have 
been arrested on suspicion of being concerned in them.” 


No sensible person supposes for a moment that crime in Eng. 
land excuses crime in Ireland; but when extravagant charges 
against Irishmen are made by Froude and other writers of ability 
and distinction, and are repeated in the daily press, it is well that 
the attention of the public should be directed to the fact that 
Great Britain is not immaculate. The Pall Mall Gazette (May 2, 
1881) contained the following reference to crime in England: 


“No fewer than four murders are reported in the papers this morning, 
A superannuated excise officer near Norwich quarrelled with his wife about 
religious questions, kicked her senseless, and then hacked her head to 
pieces with a hatchet. At Manchester a telegraph-clerk, provoked by his 
wife’s aggravating temper, stabbed his thirteen-months-old daughter six 
times through the heart and lungs with a chisel. On Saturday two laborers 
were committed for trial at Southwark police court for murdering their 
paramours ; in both cases the victim of brutality was kicked to death. To 
this grim and ghastly record must be added the fact that a laborer in 
Wandsworth Road deliberately shot a passer-by with a revolver, wounding 
him so seriously that it is feared his right arm will have to be amputated. 
It must be admitted that the merry month of May has hardly opened auspi- 
ciously for the genial optimists who are perpetually prattling about the 
progress of humanity and the advancing civilization of the nineteenth 
century.” 


We mention such atrocities to show that England, which pro- 
fesses to read a lecture on morality and virtue to her sister 
country, does not come into court with clean hands. 
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The greatest difference between English and Irish crime con- 
sists in the fact that in England crime lacks the excuse of suffer- 
ing, and springs from mere brutality, whilst in Ireland it is noto- 
rious that by far the greater number of crimes can be distinctly 
traced to the disastrous condition in which that country has been 
placed by centuries of continuous bad legislation. In Great Bri- 
tain and Scotland men kick their wives to death, cut each other’s 
throats with razors, drown one another, and commit acts of im- 
purity from mere wantonness and sensuality, whilst women, for 
the same reason, ruthlessly murder their illegitimate offspring. 
In Ireland, on the contrary, such things are almost unknown, and 
those who commit crimes of this character are scouted by public 
sentiment and held up to the reproach of the parish. 

In nothing is the contrast between Great Britain and Ireland 
so remarkable as in the matter of divorce. The revelations of 
the Divorce Court disclose the unpleasant and alarming fact that 
every class in English society is leavened with immorality. The 
judges who have to try the cases in London are so overwhelmed 
with a work which is perpetually increasing that it is deemed 
necessary to appoint fresh ones in order to prevent a complete 
block of business. 


“In numberless divorce cases,” says the London Standard, “not only 
are the meanness and cowardice and dishonesty of the human race 
brought out just as strongly as they are in ordinary litigation, but the 
depths of grossness to which it is possible for human beings to sink are re- 
vealed to us with hideous.plainness. When a man goes to law he often be- 
trays that he is either a rogue or a very foolish person. When he is tried 
for any crime of violence he is as often shown to be an utter brute. When 
he is brought up before a magistrate for being drunk we sometimes, see his 
sensual and animal propensities exhibited in a strong light. But in many 
divorce cases we find all three combined—knavery, cruelty, and profligacy. 
How any kind of faith in human nature or in the purity of man or woman 


can survive a long experience of such business it is difficult to compre- 
hend.” 


In the period between the Michaelmas sittings of 1879 and the 


' Trinity sittings of 1880 there were no less than 643 cases disposed 


of by Sir James Hannen, and yet the number that were obliged 
to stand over was such as to cause general comment. 


The last argument invariably made use of by those who are 
prejudiced against Ireland is that, even granting crime in Ireland 
is less than in England or Scotland, the criminal is not screened in 
the latter countries, but invariably reaps the reward of his crime. 
Now, we are not prepared to assert that crime in Ireland is not 
frequently undetected, for in many cases, such as the assassina- 
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tion of Lord Leitrim and Lord Montmorres, no clue to the perpe- 
trators of the deed has been discovered; but it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that crime is always detected in England and the guilty per. 
son punished. The following extract from the Pall Mall Gazette 
(April, 1881) shows this clearly : 


“ Yesterday three charges of murder were tried in the English courts, 
and in each case the trial resulted in a verdict of acquittal. If similar fail- 
ures of justice had occurred in Ireland every one knows what would be 
said, but as they only took place in England they escape attention. No 
stress need be laid on the acquittal of the young woman charged with mur- 
dering her child at Bromley. The evidence was slight, and the painful 
scene in court might naturally incline the juryto mercy. George Richings, 
at Aylesbury, was accused on his own confession of having burned his para- 
mour to death in the middle of his room; but as the poor woman, like Des- 
demona, declared with her dying breath that her lover was innocent, he was 
acquitted. In the case of the Slough murder, as the evidence against the 
butcher-boy accused of killing his mistress consisted solely of an apparent 
similarity between his handwriting and that of the murderer, it is not sur- 
prising the jury refused to convict. But it is decidedly unpleasant to think 
of the number of undiscovered murderers who are at large just now.” 


It would be well for those persons who imagine that the influ- 
ence and teaching of the Catholic Church are injurious to the 
Irish people to study the opinions of impartial writers as to the 
power of Catholicity to check crime. Dr. Forbes, one of Queen 
Victoria’s physicians, in a work entitled Memorandums made in 
Ireland in the Autumn of 1852, writes: 


“ At any rate, the result of my inquiries is that, whether right or wrong 
in a theological or rational point of view, this instrument of confession is, 
among the Irish of the humbler classes, a direct preservative against certain 
forms of immorality. . . . Amongst other charges preferred against confes- 
sion in Ireland and elsewhere is the facility it affords for corrupting the fe- 
male mind, and of its actually leading to such corruption. . . . So far from 
such corruption resulting from the confessional, the singular purity of fe- 
male life among the lower classes is in a considerable degree dependent on 
this very circumstance. .. . With a view of testing as far as was practicable 
the truth of the theory respecting the influence of confession on this branch 
of morals, I obtained through the courtesy of the Poor-Law Commissioners 
a return of the number of legitimate and illegitimate children in the work- | 
houses of each of the four provinces of Ireland on a particular day—viz., 27th 
November, 1852. It is curious to mark how strikingly the results there 
conveyed correspond with the confession theory ; the proportion of ille- 
gitimate children coinciding almost exactly with the relative proportions 
of the two religions in each province, being large where the Protestant ele- 
ment is large, and small where it is small.” 


A leading Presbyterian organ (the Scotsman) had the honesty 
to admit some years ago that England was nearly twice as bad, 
and Scotland nearly three times as bad, as Ireland, with re- 
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gard to crimes against morality, and that in Ireland itself even the 
proportion of illegitimacy was very unequally distributed, for the 
division showing the highest proportion was the northeastern, 
which comprised the semi-English and Scotch plantation of 
Ulster. 

In the following tables * offences are divided into three classes: 
1. Those which are im England and Ireland punishable after trial 
by jury only, and in Scotland are usually so punished; 2. Those 
which are punishable either after trial_by jury or after summary 
conviction before justices or borough magistrates; 3. Offences 
punishable after summary conviction only. This division corre- 
sponds to the mode of trial in Scotland as well as in England and 
Ireland, and has the practical advantage of classing offences, in 
the order of importance, into (1) more serious offences ; (2) less 
serious offences; (3) minor offences. In these tables the more 
serious offences in Ireland in the year 1878 are compared with 
proportionate figures for an equal population calculated from 
the English criminal statistics for 1877 by dividing the Eng- 
lish figures by 4.5, and from the Scotch criminal statistics 
for 1877 by multiplying the Scotch figures by 1.5. Suicide 
is added, the figures being taken from those compiled by the 
régistrar-general of the three countries. The more serious of- 
fences committed in Ireland in 1878 are compared with propor- 
tional English and Scotch figures for 1877 for an equal popula- 
tion : 

















Crass I. 
Irish. | English. Scotch. tienes be- 
| tween . — 
‘ d ngli 
Classes of more serious | ‘ : fie e 
| Proportionate | Proportionate cures. 
ofiences. Offences in | — in} numbers in ene BS TAG a: 
1878. | 1877 for same! 1877 for same! Irish lEn lish 
. . s | 54 
population. population. less. | less. 
Irish numbers less than 
English and Scotch total 
of more serious offences. . 2,886 4,189 5,925 1,303 
Offences against property, 
without violence......... 700 1,774 1,065 1,074 | ese 
Offences against property, 
with ND ae ods menbiooh 458 1,014 3,175 ee 
CMgiten nes is ceennd 93 2g 163 re WEE 
Attempts to commit suicide. 69 195 108 126 | ~s0- 
EE STS go 157 162 67 
Offences against purity..... 142 . 200 281 58 
Oy a Ber 15 33 27 18 


























* Judicial Statistics, Criminal Statistics, House of Commons, vol. Ixxvi. 
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The general result of this table is, therefore, favorable to Ire. 
land as compared with both England and Scotland, the Irish 
number of more serious offences being 2,886—z.e., 1,303 less than 
the English proportionate number (4,189) and 3,039 less than the 
Scotch proportionate number (5,925). 

The Scotch come out very unfavorably in offences against 
purity, which are about double the number in Ireland—28r as 
compared with 142. 

In Class II., of offences punishable either after trial by jury or 
summary conviction, the unfavorable features of more serious of- 
fences in Ireland are carried into the less serious, there being a 
marked excess of malicious offences of a minor character—6,936, as 
compared with 5,165 in England and 4,709 in Scotland; and 618 
of assault and inflicting bodily harm, as compared with 112 in 
England. In morals, on the other hand, Ireland comes out favor- 
ably, the aggravated assaults on women and children being only 
337, as compared with 597 in England. In both assault and inflict- 
ing bodily harm and in aggravated assaults on women the def- 
cient classification of the Scotch statistics is supplied by esti- 
mates. 

In Class III., of offences punishable by summary conviction 
only, the Irish figures come out unfavorably, the number (212,903) 
being more than the English (101,640) and the Scotch (85,709) fig- 
ures added together (187,349). This great excess rests on three 
figures: punishable drunkenness, which was 63,238 in excess of 
the English figure; road and way offences, which were 32,138, and 
unclassed offences, which were 22,084, in excess of the English 
figure. With a view to check the temptation to punishable 
drunkenness, Parliament, in the session of 1878, extended to the 
greater part of Ireland the Scotch law as to Sunday closing ; 
and though the act was in operation for only the last three 
months of the year 1878, the number of offences of punishable 
drunkenness was reduced from 110,000 in 1877 to 107,000 in the 
year 1878. 

In a return * moved for in the House of Commons August 
9, 1880 (by the writer of this article), of persons found guilty 
of murder in England, Wales, and Ireland in each of the under- 
mentioned years, it will be found that Ireland well bears the 
test : 


* These returns were made out by the kindness of the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, but have not been officially printed and presented to the House, 
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Year. Mogiené ond Ireland. 
WO bia di sticcwn naa vereieseegn 34 ee 
DE sb cedkésiekecedns. edceeds 20 5 
oo, SEU CILLIT ELE te 34 4 

















And in another return of the number of aggravated assaults on 
women and children—that is to say, persons found guilty of such 
assaults in England and Wales, and in Ireland, in each of the un- 
dermentioned years—{also moved for by the writer of this article) 
Ireland stands well : 








Year En gee Ireland. 
LEE ee tere Ree 2,374 311 
Sch iaddenk dhe dd ddhwtn ens bon 2,243 282 
DUNE oUUs cio vacdtescteenousscé 1,989 533 

















The increase of these assaults in Ireland in the year 1879 may 
be attributed to the crisis which the country was then beginning 
to enter upon—a crisis of such severity that it practically ended 
in famine and was mitigated by the hand of charity only, admin- 
istered through four funds. 

Those who are loudest in denouncing Irish crime in general, 
and those crimes in particular which have been committed with- 
in the past twelve months, should not forget the state in which 
Ireland found itself during the winter of 1879-80. The special 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph (a London Conservative 
journal) wrote thus: 


“ What with smoke and the lack of openings the cabins of the poor are 
almost dark even at midday. Such, ye gentlemen of England, is a Donegal 
cabin in this present advanced year of grace, and in such a manner do 
thousands live within two days’ journey of the capital of your mighty em- 
pire. The fact, you will admit, is not one to boast of. I verily believe that 
Cetewayo would not have permitted his Zulus to be housed like these 
wretched people. Uniformly miserable as are the cabins, the misery of 
their inmates is a little diversified. In one place we find the mother pre- 
paring—what do you think?—a dish of seaweed wherewith to flavor the 
Indian meal obtained from the relief funds! I am not joking—God forbid! 


Her children have gone to the, shore and gathered the stuff, and while , 


look on she prepares it for cooking.” 
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The English public are slow to realize the truth that Ireland 
is a constant prey to famine, but they are ready and willing to 
give ear to her misdemeanors. It isa remarkable fact that at the 
very time English ministers were urging the necessity of strin- 
gent coercion, and the English press were holding up Ireland 
as an island of assassins, its own criminal records showed it to 
be in a state comparatively satisfactory. The following are a 
few cases in point: The chairman of the Cavan Quarter Sessions, 
in addressing the grand jury in March, 1881, declared that there 
had only been one year in the last eight or nine in which the 
criminal business was so light. In the County Louth there were 
but two cases at Quarter Sessions, and those both at the crown 
side of the court. At Tralee, in the County Kerry, the report 
states that there were only a few trivial cases and one of forcible 
entry. bg 

The summer assizes of 1880 are remarkable for the testimony 
of judges in all parts of the country as to the absence of crime. 
In Wexford there were only three cases to go before the grand 
jury; in Galway, a county situated in the centre of the poorest 
and most disturbed districts, only four; in Derry, five ; in Wicklow, 
one; in Donegal, five; in Louth, two; in the city of Cork, none. At 
Drogheda Judge Fitzgibbon declared that the complete absence 
of crime was not in any way owing to the inability of the police 
authorities to detect offences, for that ample supervision had been 
exercised ; and in North Tipperary, a district long celebrated for 
the excitable temper of its people, Judge O’Brien said that he was 
happy to find there were no agrarian outrages at all. 

The statement so frequently made in Parliament and on pub- 
lic platforms during the discussion on the late Coercion Bill, that 
agrarian crime was never so rife, is refuted by one single fact. 
In the year 1870 the number of agrarian outrages was 1,329. 
According to a return (No. 131) presented to the House of Com- 
mons on the motion of the late Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
J. Lowther), and already referred to, the number of agrarian 
crimes from January 1, 1879, to January 31, 1880, was 977, thus 
showing that in the thirteen months during all of which the dis- 
tress was most severe, and during part of which the land agita- 
tion had begun, the number of outrages was far below the total 
of 1870. 

One of the charges most frequently made against the Irish, 
especially since the commencement of the land agitation, has been 
that of cruelty to dumb animals, Now, many brutal cases have 
undoubtedly occurred in Ireland which no right-minded person 
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could condone ;. but England is not immaculate on this score, and, 

though cruelty in England to the brute creation does not, as we 

have said before, excuse cruelty in [reland, it is nevertheless some- 

what punctilious of Englishmen to expend so much energy in 

showing up the faults of their neighbors, when they are not free 

of blame themselves. In the report of the Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals for the year 1876 it is stated that 

there were altogether 2,468 convictions for cruelty to animals in 

Great Britain, 953 of which were for cruelty to horses in England. 

The same report states that the manager of the London General 
Omnibus Co. acknowledges that of the 8,000 horses employed by 

this company three out of every five have to be sold to knackers, 
two out of every five to agriculturists, after fifty-four months, and 
that this fact justly enough involves agony of terrible intensity. 
In the year 1877 there were 2,726 convictions, and in the year 
1878 there were 3,533 convictions, of which 2,156 were. for 
cruelty to horses, 148 to donkeys, 86 to dogs, and 64 to cats. 
Sir Charles Dilke, the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, in a speech made in November, 1880, gave as one of the rea- 
sons why the government might be obliged to adopt measures 
of coercion for Ireland the fact that forty-seven cattle had been 
killed or maimed in Ireland during the preceding ten months. 
Whether or no this statement was accurate we do not know, but 
as he founded his reasoning on the said forty-seven reported cases 
of cruelty to animals, and as it is reasonable to suppose that few 
cases of cruelty to large and valuable animals, such as cattle, horses, 
or sheep, are likely to have passed unreported in Ireland, we may 
assume that the number is correct. It is, therefore, instructive to 
note the advertised return of convictions obtained in England by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for one singie 
month (November, 1880): 


Horses—working in an unfit state...........eeceeesesecceses. 167 
e beating kicking, stabbing, etc..........-e.eeee-eee: 28 
4: overdriving and overloading. .............seee05 coer ae 
7 starving by withholding food..........eeseeeseeeees I 

Donkeys—working in an unfit state ........0-ceceeseeeseeeee 7 
‘i beating; kicking, tC. ... ...cccccsscccccccccacsecs 9 

Cattle—beating, kicking, etc...........es0s vh'dee ed gacnness 4 
a overstocking (distending udders).........sceeeeeseeees 2 
13 cutting for identification. . s.....c.cccccccocescecceccs I 
. improperly killing... ........ccccscccrccccescecsccces 2 

Sheep—beating, kicking, stabbing, etc..........00 eecesseeees 3 

Pigs— e wiz "= ecnccccepecccccccocesess§= FE 

Dogs-- ‘ 3 So gigas an rine (Oeheoensos 7 


+ starving by withholding food............ PTT 2 
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Cats—setting dogs to worry 
= CUtting, tails GH. ccceciccccccwcacccienccevcccscvcecesses 
Fowls—beating, kicking, stabbing, etc 
ws overcrowding in baskets 
allowing to remain in toothed trap 
Geese—beating, kicking, etc 
Pigeons—improperly conveying 
Hyenas—burning during menagerie performance 
Argall—beating, kicking, etc 
Various—owners causing offences 


pc's Oke Ose weed endneneeab bn ah ewes ckoeet ences 323 


In the year 1879 the convictions for cruelty to animals in Eng. 
land reached the total of 3,725, which included such atrocities as 
pulling the tongues out of horses, burning cats alive, and pouring 
turpentine down dogs’ throats. 


It should never be forgotten that crime in Ireland is of a pe- 
culiar and indigenous character, and that circumstances rather 
than inclination have made it. The Howard Association recently 
published a pamphlet on the subject in connection with Irish 
prisons, which, amongst a great deal of interesting matter, con- 
tained the following passage: “ The remedy may be ultimately 
proved to consist not so much in either penal or parliamentary 
as in religious, moral, and scientific agencies.” This may or may 
not be true, but our belief has always been that if the causes that 
now engender agrarian crime in Ireland were removed crime itself 
would soon dwindle to insignificant proportions. 

The following table, compiled by Mr. Sexton, member for 
Sligo, from the Axnual Statistics published by Dr. Hancock, is 
significant as indicating what we have endeavored to point out 
—viz., that agrarian crime (and there ts comparatively little other 
crime) in Ireland depends upon the pressure of distress and pov- 
erty. 

Crime in England marches onward and every day brings new 
developments. One of the latest is the sale of wives. Not many 
years ago a woman was sold in Runcorn by her husband for a 
mere trifle. Wigan and Bolton have witnessed similar scenes. 
Bury owned a woman who was sold in the market-place, whither 
her husband had brought her with her neck in a rope, imagining 
that there was some law which required that form to make the 
transaction legal. In Prescot a man who became the purchaser of 
a spouse from a friend actually tried to get an advertisement into 
the local papers formally announcing the fact, believing that such 
publication would place the validity of the contract beyond cavil. 
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At Bedford Leigh a fireman gave away his wife, child, and fur- 
niture to a friend, and the woman accepted the change as com- 
placently as if she were some slave to be disposed of at pleasure 
—a transaction which was reported in a respectable daily paper as 
“an amusing affair.” 























Number of agrarian 
Year. crimes specially re- Remarks of the official statistician. 
ported by the police. 
x 
otte Years of pressure through distress. —Refort 
#1864 304 jo 1868. 

1865 178 

1866 87 

1867 123 Greater pressure of distress—Report for 
1867. 

1868 160 The number of offences against property, 
with violence, seems to vary in each year 
with the extent of distress prevailing in 
the country.—Report for 1868. 

*1869 767 
*1870 1,329 

1871 368 " 

1872 256 

1873 254 

1874 213 

1875 136 

*1876 201 
*1877 236 The winter of 1877 and spring of 1878 have 
been periods of exceptional pressure on 
the poor.—eport for 1878. 
*1878 280 
*1879 870 
The last year when there was a similar in- 
crease of crime was 1862. In the report for 1863 the observation is made 
that the change from decrease to increase was owing to the amount of dis- 
tress in these two years. The special measures which became necessary to 
relieve distress in 1879 indicated that the pressure was greater than in 1862, 
and more nearly approached in some districts the famine of 1847. These 
figures indicate the effect of the pressure of distress in producing crime.— 
Report for 1879. 
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We do not give these cases simply as items of news, but be- 
cause they reveal an ominous state of society, and because the 
Pharisees of the British press are perpetually dilating on the sins 
of their neighbors whilst they gloss over their own. 

An article appeared in the Friend of India (of November, 
1880) which may be taken as typical of the general feeling ex- 
pressed by those who look at Ireland from a distance. Having 
stated that the terrorism and outrages attributed to the action of 
the Land League were not to be compared with the crimes in 
vogue in Sheffield and elsewhere, where trades-unions were out- 
side the pale of the law, it proceeded as follows: 


* Years of distress. 
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“Im Ireland every amelioration in the condition of her people has had 
to be extracted out of England almost by physical force, and has only then 
been conceded when there seemed no alternative but civil war. It is all 
very well for Englishmen to declare they will not be bullied into yielding to 
the desires of the Irish people. The Jrish know better; they know that if 
bullied sufficiently they are certain to yield, and that without bullying they 
would do nothing. These methods may be lawless, but English law has 
been to Ireland for centuries the negation of justice, an organized system 
of lawlessness.” 


Language of this character is very significant and illustrates 
forcibly the theory we have always held—that if Ireland were gov- 
erned in a manner more just and more in harmony with tke wishes 
of her people the amount of crime would be.but small. 

Many persons are firmly persuaded that the Irish, as being a 
Celtic race, are, by some perverse ordinance of nature, prone to 
violence and disorder. We would draw the attention of such to 
the following: Mr. Gladstone asked the House of Commons in 
the year 1870 to investigate where in Ireland the ratio of agrarian 
crime to the number of evictions was highest and where it was 
the lowest, and they would find that in Connaught, where the 
Celtic race largely preponderated, the ratio of agrarian crime to 
evictions was far less than in Ulster, where, as is well known, there 
is the largest infusion of non-Celtic blood. 


In an essay on crime in England and Ireland it is only right 
to note the wide prominence given by the English press to ac- 
counts of Irish outrages and crime—accounts which editors have 
not hesitated to insert, whilst they have refused to publish the 
contradictions that have been sent them. Not once or twice but 
many times during the past twelve months the writer of this ar- 
ticle felt it his duty to call attention to gross exaggerations and 
actual misstatements that appeared in English papers regard- 
ing Irish crime, but, with very few exceptions, insertion was not 
given to his letters. It frequently happens, moreover, that when 
denials are inserted leading articles appear neutralizing the de- 
nial; thus, an Irish landlord who wrote to a “society” paper to 
contradict a report that he was in bodily fear of his life, and who 
said he had always lived most happily with his tenants, was told 
that he was an exception, not to the general rule, but to the inva- 
riable rule; and it was added,* with a sneer of contempt, that 
such tenants were not to be found in all Ireland. The writer of 
the article had probably never visited Ireland, or, if he had, knew 


* The Case of Ireland Stated, By M, F, Cusack, the Nun of Kenmare, 
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nothing whatever of the relations between Irish landlords and 
tenants. 

Happily for Ireland, however, there have always been a few 
noble exceptions—men who have not hesitated to attribute the 
faults of Irishmen more to bad legislation and bad government 
than to any inherent viciousness of the people. Sydney Smith, 
in an article in the Edinburgh Review in the year 1820, nine years 
before Catholic Emancipation had been granted, wrote as follows: 


“The consequence of the long mismanagement and oppression of Ire- 
land, and of the singular circumstances in which it is placed, is that it isa 
semi-barbarous country—more shame to those who have thus ill-treated a 
fine country and fine people; but it is part of the present case of Ireland. 
... Want of unity in feeling and interest among the people, irritability, vio- 
lence, and revenge, habitual disobedience to the law, want of confidence in 
magistrates, corruption, venality, etc., etc., all carry back the observer to 
that remote and early condition of mankind which an Englishman can 
learn only in the pages of the antiquary or the historian. We do not draw 
this picture for censure but for truth. We admire the Irish, feel the most 
sincere pity for the state of Ireland, and think the conduct of the English 
to that country to have been a system of atrocious cruelty and contempti- 
ble meanness.” 


And in another essay in the same Review, written in the year 
1827, he says: 


“The Irish were quiet under the severe code of Queen Anne; so the 
half-murdered man left on the ground bleeding by thieves is quiet, and he 
only moans and cries for help as he recovers.” 


We give these quotations, not because we are prepared to 
substantiate them, but to point out how an unprejudiced Eng- 
lishman regarded the question of crime in Ireland, and to 
strengthen our argument that the amount of crime is largely and 
principally due to misgovernment. It is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that for two hundred years each successive ministry 
sought to rival its predecessor in cruelty and brutality to the 
Irish people, and thus gave a direct impetus to the existence of 
those characteristics of crime which a sentimental public at the 
present day so loudly condemn. The history of the last fifty 
years has been to reverse such a disastrous policy, and we trust 
that Ireland may yet receive her just reward. 
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THE STORY OF A PORTIONLESS GIRL. 
From the German of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, by Mary H. A. Allies, 
PART I—EARLY YOUTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE THIRTEENTH OF OCTOBER, 1858, 


TEN o'clock struck. It was a stormy night. The wind sighed 
and moaned, the rain fell in loud and heavy drops from the dark 
sky above, but the noisy whistle which announced the arrival of 
a train overpowered the voice of the raging elements, and the 
train rolled slowly into the brilliantly-lighted station. The guards 
opened the carriages; out tumbled the travellers, and then be- 
gan the thickly-packed crowd, the pushing, squeezing, searching, 
calling, and moving-about which always follow upon the arrival 
at its destination of a train from a distance, and which are ex- 
ceedingly aggravated when its destination is the capital and the 
hour of its arrival the evening. In the midst of a general con. 
fusion, in which people have no eyes for their neighbors, except 
it be to seek out their own party or acquaintances in the crowd, 
a young person suitably bit quietly dressed escaped observation. 
She was standing on the platform and calling out from time to 
time into the busy hum the words “ Miss Sylvia.” No notice 
was vouchsafed to her appeal, till at last a guard came up to her 
and said in a grumbling. tone: 

“ Now, then, miss, what’s all this noise about? Stand out of 
the way.” 

“Don’t, Mr. Guard,” she replied in atone which asked for 
sufferance. “I am here to meet a lady whom I don’t know at 
all, and who doesn’t know me, for she is coming from a dis- 
tance.” 

“So you stand there and make that noise? T.1ere’s no sense 
in it.” 

“Very much, Mr. Guard; for who is likely to be called ‘ Syl- 
via’ here? Nobody. So I call out Miss Sylvia and think that 
she will hear me inthe end.” 

'“ As the lady comes from a distance, she will have luggage 
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and be over there where it is taken out. If you go there you 
will be sure to find her.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, and she hurried in the given di- 
rection till she came upon a compact mass of people who were 
eagerly trying to secure their boxes, trunks, portmanteaus, band- 
boxes, and travelling-bags. 

Again she called out “ Miss Sylvia,” and this time she fol- 
lowed up the words by an exclamation of joyful surprise, for she 
discovered a young lady who was looking about her in bewilder- 
ment. She was dressed entirely in black and seemed tired and 
done up, as if she had had a hard day’s journey. 

“YT wonder whether you are ‘Miss Sylvia,’ niece to Mr. 
Privy Counsellor Prost? If you are I am here to fetch you.” 

“Tam,” rejoined the young lady. 

“Quick with your luggage ticket. What have you? Two 
boxes. Wait here and look after your purse, bag, and umbrella. 
There are all kinds of people about.” 

A few minutes later Sylvia was sitting next to her active com- 
panion in the carriage which had been waiting, and driving 
through the bright and dazzling streets to Herr Prost’s house. 

“Are you my aunt’s maid?” she asked timidly. 

“Not maid,” was the answer. “Mlle. Victoire is your aunt’s 
maid, and Mile. Josephine, a real Parisian, is maid to the two 
young ladies. I am the wardrobe-keeper, or, if you like, third 
lady’s maid.” 

“ And what is your name?” 

“My name is Bertha, if you please—Bertha Lindner—and I 
belong to this place.” 

“Tam very much obliged to you, Bertha, for taking so much 
trouble for me. How glad I was when you found me out! It 
is so horrid to arrive at a crowded station late in the evening.” 

“ To be sure, such business does not belong to my work,” an- 
swered Bertha somewhat condescendingly. “On an ordinary 
day a servant in livery would have gone to fetch you. But to- 
day there is a grand dinner in honor of Miss Valentine’s engage- 
ment, so no servant could leave home.” 

“Grand diyner! Oh! dear, and must I go into that?” asked 
Sylvia in a fri¢ht. 

“Make yourself easy, miss,” replied Bertha in a patronizing 
tone. “Your aunt gave orders that you should be taken direct- 
ly to your room and go to bed, if you like.” 

“Whom is my cousin engaged to?” asked Sylvia, set at ease 
by this information. 

VOL. XXXIV.—2 
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“To an immensely rich Herr Goldisch, from Hamburg.” 

“Goldisch? Doesn’t that sound like a Jewish name?” said 
Sylvia simply. 

“T beg your’ pardon, miss; it sounds English. Herr Gold- 
isch is really English by birth, and Miss Valentine has al. 
ready said that she will always write Goldish without the -; 
then nobody can doubt about its being English. For the matter 
of that, Jews are human beings, and often very rich ones.” 

Sylvia had nothing to say to this. “But I am surprised,” 
she remarked, “ at a grand dinner on a Friday.” 

“ Do you, then, look upon Friday as an unlucky day, like Jose- 
phine?” asked Bertha with some compassion. “/don’t. But I 
must say that I think the number 13 is unlucky, and it makes us 
very unhappy that the engagement is kept to-day ; Josephine dis- 
likes it because it is Friday, and I because it is the 13th of Octo. 
ber. Yes, indeed, miss, I must tell you that I felt quite a turn 
when I saw ‘No. 13’ on your boxes. You come to the house 
with ‘No. 13’; that is very unfortunate for you and means 
nothing good. Date and luggage agree.” 

Before Sylvia had time to give a reassuring answer the car- 
riage drew up before a large house whose entrance and first 
story were brilliantly lighted up. The concierge in livery receiv- 
ed Sylvia with a majestical respect ; men were at hand to carry 
the luggage, and Bertha led the young girl up a back staircase to 
the room prepared for her. 

“Oh! how pretty,” Sylvia cried out in joyful surprise as she 
walked in and set herself down comfortably on the luxurious chaise- 
longue. And certainly the room deserved her exclamation. It was 
rather low, being on the entresol, but, combined with the hospita- 
ble lamp, the cheerful fire, the delicate perfume of vanilla suffused 
by pastilles, this served rather to increase the feeling of comfort. 
Besides comfort an atmosphere of elegant cosiness was furthered by 
white portiéres set off with small bouquets of roses, rich curtains, 
lined with corresponding pink calico, to windows and alcove, a 
downy carpet, a large mirror, and costly furniture. The con- 
trast between the raw, gray, damp journey and the room hence- 
forth to be hers, where all was light, warm, and downy, acted so 
powerfully on Sylvia that, after the first impulse of pleased sur- 
prise, she fell to weeping. 

In the meantime Bertha had drawn back the curtains from 
the alcove, put some wood on the fire, and looked to see if the 
windows were fast closed behind their curtains. At last she said 
consolingly : “ Don’t cry, miss. It is indeed very sad to bean 
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orphan, but look how pretty everything is here, all white and pink. 
Isn’t the border of the dressing-table beautiful? And just look 
how comfortable these two cupboards in the alcove are. But 
now you must be hungry. I will go and fetch you some roast 
meat, or cutlet, or whatever else the cook has, in no time.” 

“]T only want some tea,” said Sylvia, struggling to steady her 
voice. 

“No, miss, that won’t do. You must eat some meat after 
your long journey, or you will be tired out.” 

“No, thank you, Bertha. On Friday Catholics mayn’t eat 
meat.” 

“My goodness, miss! you are just such a Catholic as Mlle. 
Victoire,” rejoined Bertha, quite perturbed. “I didn’t know it. 
I will see about the tea.” 

She went off busily, and Sylvia remained alone. Alone she 
was in the bustling town, in the large house, in her pretty room 
—quite alone. The consciousness of her lonely position pressed 
upon her heart like a dead weight, and she was torn by sharp 
homesickness. 

But whither would her homesickness have led her? What 
could her native place offer her? What had she in the small 
town where she was born and where her parents had lived? 
Five graves—nothing more. She had no home. But there were 
her childhood’s playmates, her guardian, well-known faces—alto- 
gether a dear spot; and Sylvia wished for a pair of wings to fly 
out of the charming pink and white room to the very ordinary 
apartment she had lately been sharing with her guardian’s three 
daughters. Above her on the first floor she heard the hum of 
voices, the coming and going of people, the scraping of chairs, 
suggestive of a large party. Everywhere there was movement, 

_everywhere people—in the courtyard, in the streets, in the house 
—and she, as it were between the inner and outer world, was 
alone. If she might only have seen her aunt for a minute and 
been allowed to kiss her, or if her aunt had only come to her or 
sent for her to give her a quiet welcome! Her heart beat as the 
door opened, poor child! It was Bertha. 

“Here, miss, I bring you something to eat: tea, boiled eggs, 
preserved fruits, cream, and pastry. Now try to enjoy it,” said 
Bertha, as she spread the things out in their nice order. “I am 
sure you must be dreadfully tired, coming from the other side of 
the Rhine at one stroke. But it must be fearfully dull to live so 
very far from our beautiful capital.” 

“TI have not found it so,” replied Sylvia. 
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“ But were there a theatre, and opera, and ballet there, and 
gas-lights and wonderful shops, and such things inside, too?” 

Sylvia was obliged to own that there was no one of these 
things in her native place. 

“ Then, indeed, miss, you will see wonderful things here and 
learn to enjoy your life,” said Bertha with deep conviction. 

But her loquacity did not prevent her from attending to 
Sylvia, who said, quite comforted : “ Many thanks, Bertha. I give 
you too much trouble. I can do this very well myself. But do 
tell me who is next door.” 

“Miss Isidora. Then comes Miss Wilmot with little Harry, 
then Frau Roll, the housekeeper, then we ladies’ maids, then there . 
are bath and wash-rooms. That takes up the entresol. On the 
ground floor there are your uncle’s rooms and office; on the 
first floor there are your aunt’s rooms and reception-rooms ; on 
the second floor there are the young gentlemen and spare rooms. 
Miss Valentine used to sleep in this room, but now she has got 
one next to her mamma, because she thought Mr. Goldisch’s bride 
ought to have silk furniture and hangings, and not remain on the 
entresol any longer. And Miss Valentine always gets her way.” 

When Sylvia was alone she took a prayer-book out of her 
bag and ran her eyes along the room and alcoves. However, 
she did not find what she sought. There were no signs of cruci- 
fix, religious picture, or holy-water stoup. She took out a small 
silver crucifix which her mother had always worn, put the tea-tray 
on one side of the dressing-table, and her prayer-book and crucifix 
on the other, and said to herself, quite pleased, “ This , will do for 
a little altar.” Then she knelt down devoutly to say her night 
prayers. 


CHAPTER II. 


A FORLORN ORPHAN, 


THE young girl who arrived so quietly at Herr Prost’s stir- 
ring house was called Sylvia von Neheim. Frau Prost was her 
mother’s sister. These two sisters had had a very different lot, and 
their paths had led far apart from each other. Both were very 
beautiful, but looks were their only dowry, as the former renown 
of an ancient lineage had long since died out and given way to the 
most modest circumstances. After an eight years’ engagement 
the elder sister married Herr von Neheim, who, as poor as she 
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herself, had only then succeeded in finding a government ap- 
pointment with a salary sufficient to marry upon. As it was it 
was scanty enough, and it became still further reduced by debts 
which had to be discharged. He had gone through all his 
studies and the dreary years which aspirants to state service 
without a fortune have to encounter. Had it not been for Frau 
yon Neheim’s extraordinary frugality and activity the little 
household would soon have fallen into the greatest confusion ; 
but, energetic as she was, with sound heart and head, she kept the 
fragile boat which carried her life’s happiness above water, and 
bore with her hypochondriacal, fitful, yet worthy husband with a 
, persevering tenderness astonishing to all the world, and which 
furnished another proof of the insoluble problem how it not un- 
frequently happens that in marriage the most lovable part loves 
more than it is loved. Sylvia was the first child of this marriage. 

Five years before Sylvia’s birth Frau von Neheim’s young- 
est sister had already married Herr Prost, who at thirty-two, 
dazzled and charmed by her beauty, for the first time in his 
life forbore to make a profitable speculation. He met her and 
her mother by chance as he was staying with some friends in the 
country, with whom he. had purposed to spend only one day. 
But he remained eight days, and at the end of that time he was 
engaged. Four weeks later he was married and on the way to 
Paris with his young wife. There he spent some years in com- 
munication with the largest business houses. He had a wonder- 
ful talent at once for seizing favorable conjunctures and for turn- 
ing the largest penny by them. On going to Paris he owned a 
considerable inherited fortune, and there his speculations, always 
fortunate, were sometimes brilliant. In this way he increased it 
notably, and by degrees he became a very rich man, then a mil- 
lionaire. As yet he had not lived up to his wealth. He was of 
opinion that he must increase his principal before he could play 
tricks with it. Then came the year 1848. The revolutions which 
were the order of the day in Europe generally, and which dis- 
placed so many of its great people, so far from affecting him pre- 
judicially, brought him an advantageous change. He gota letter 
from his native town, the capital, telling him of the bankruptcy 
of one of the largest firms, that a beautiful house was to be sold 
fora mere song, that the expectations of the liberal party were 
high, and that the time was favorable for a return to his own 
country. As soon as Herr Prost had ascertained the truth of 
this information he took his wife and children to Ems and went 
to the capital to see about his house. His wife had wished for 
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the stay at Ems because Herr and Frau von Neheim were there 
for the waters. 

The sisters had not seen each other for thirteen years. Dur. 
ing all that time the one had not left Paris and its neighborhood, 
and the other had not moved from her small town on the hazel 
banks of the Moselle. The one, with her four children and as 
many servants, abounded in Parisian elegance and English com. 
fort; the other was single-handed at Ems with her husband and 
little girl of eight, and had been obliged to leave her three little 
boys behind her at home under the charge of a trustworthy 
nurse. One was so pretty, so fresh, and so blooming that nobody 
would have thought her thirty-two, whilst the other sister was 
taken to be ten years older than she really was. The one had 
never been aroused from her apathy by any disturbing or un. 
comfortable occurrence; the other, with her heroic spirit, had 
lived in the midst of a thousand cares for the present and the fu- 
ture. But in spite of all outward and inward want of resem. 
blance the sisters were fond of each other and were pleased to be 
together. Not so Herr von Neheim and Herr Prost. The two 
brothers-in-law took entirely opposite views in politics. Herr 
von Neheim was one of those conservatives who see the saving 
of the world in leaving respected dust on respected deeds. Herr 
Prost was a liberal of the stamp described by Eulenspiegel’s say- 
ing: “Give me yours; I mean to keep what is mine.” As long 
as Herr Prost stayed at Ems Herr von Neheim used to tell his 
wife that he must give up the Cur, as it did him harm on account 
of the unceasing worry of his brother-in-law’s arguments; but 
when he was gone the hypochondriacal and peevish man began 
to complain of his sister-in-law. He called her purse-proud and 
ostentatious, and, whilst Frau von Neheim’s unselfishness did not 
grudge her sister one of the comforts of her riches, he could nof 
resist many little innuendoes on the uneven division of temporal 
goods. His wife had so accustomed him to bé the central figure, 
the pivot, that when Frau Prost, without making any secret of 
it, laid claim to the same position he took mortal offence and 
thought her preposterously selfish. Herr Prost left his wife free 
as to the children, the household, the daily life with its require- 
ments and amusements; she was entire mistress, and she de- 
manded to be such. She did not care to be initiated into his 
speculations and combinations, or even to cast a furtive glance 
at his money concerns. It would have appealed to her power 
of endurance, and she was no friend to endurance of any kind. 
With her things must be smoothly and leisurely done. Like a 
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pall wrapped up in velvet and silk she rolléd over the soft 
carpet of her life’s course. That such a woman should have 
neither the inclination nor the habit of thinking of others ought 
to have estranged no one, except, indeed, a brother-in-law of 
Herr von Neheim’s character. Every day discord was at 
work, though, to be sure, it preyed upon nothing more serious 
than a drive one day or a donkey party the next—small things 
which simply aroused much astonishment in Frau Prost’s mind. 
But they were quite enough to upset Herr von Neheim, and he 
was glad when his stay at Ems came to an end. Frau Prost, 
who had gone to Ems only for her sister’s sake, betook herself 
to a rented country-house in Rheingau for the late summer, and 
invited Frau von Neheim to visit her there. 

“ And what is to become of our children?” asked Herr von 
Neheim peevishly. 

“Why, Clara will bring them,” said Frau Prost. 

“ And what am I to do?” he exclaimed in the same tone. 

“Well, you will come with Clara, I imagine.” 

“ And my deeds?” he said with increasing impetuosity. 

“You can bring them with you, too,” she said peaceably. 

“And my sessions, too? No, this won’t do,” he blurted out. 

“You 'won’t let me put a word in,” said Frau von Neheim, 
laughing, “or I should have declined your kind invitation at once, 
dear Teresa, as we are not easily moved.” 

Thereupon Frau Prost was satisfied, and the sisters parted 
never to meet again. 

Frau Prost went from her villeggiatura at Eltville to her 
beautiful town-residence, and Frau von Neheim returned to her 
modest housekeeping. A life of luxury, expenditure, and enter- 
tainment on the largest scale began for Frau Prost, but sorrow 
followed upon sorrow for Frau von Neheim, who lost her three 
sons in the course of time. Then she herself began to ail, and 
when Sylvia was scarcely seventeen years old the poor mother 
died. This was too much for Herr von Neheim. Only then he 
found out what he had lost in her and how much he had loved her. 
His fancifulness had clouded over his affection; but now that this 
crowning grief, following upon his earlier bereavements, absorbed 
his whims and caprices, he realized for the first time what his 
love had been. He was inconsolable, and in his selfishness he 
chose to be inconsolable. 

Sylvia had a dreary life all alone with her father, whom, on 
account of his uncertain temper, she had always rather feared 
than loved. Frau von Neheim would say to her children: 
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“Poor papa has a headache and is tired with his work, so 
you mustn’t bother him on any account. When you see him you 
mustn’t squabble, or call out, or talk so much.” The children 
would obey their kind and loving mother, feeling very sorry for 
“poor papa,” and they would hush their talk when he came in, 
and be shy before him. They were glad to break loose from him, 
because he frightened away their childish pleasure. Although 
as Sylvia grew older, and her mother encouraged her to more 
freedom, she got a little more accustomed to him, yet she never 
felt quite herself with her father. And when, after her mother’s 
death, she saw how he shut himself up in his grief, she fell back 
again into the old shyness, which at times became an overpower- 
ing constraint. But even in his sorrow he was faithful to his 
methodical habits, so that Sylvia saw him only at meal-time and 
during the walk which she had been used to take with him for 
several years. Generally his conversation with her then amounted 
to two or three remarks about the weather or some household 
matter, but sometimes he would bitterly complain of his disappoint- 
ed life, of his toiling, poverty-stricken youth, of the long years 
during which his promised bride had waited for him in her 
bloom, of his small means, of the ill-health which had hindered 
him from getting on in his career, and of the consequent cares 
which had been so many nails, perhaps, in his dear wife’s coffin. 
What could Sylvia answer? God rules over such circumstances, 
and she felt it, but she never even dreamed of saying it in so 
many words. Sometimes she would cry over her poor father’s 
troubles, and sometimes she would answer that this and that had 
not seemed so very hard to her mother. 

“Yes, your mother was an angel,” Herr von Neheim would 
say ; “but, I repeat it, she would be living now if her life had 
been less hard and troubled.” 

“Let us hope that she is now in heaven,” Sylvia would an- 
swer softly. 

“ And that I may soon be with her,” Herr von Neheim would 
add, not considering the poor child’s feelings; for although he 
was a Catholic in belief, he wanted that spirit of faith which puts 
us on our guard against self-seeking. Suffice it to say that his 
health went from bad to worse, and ten months after his wife’s 
death he was laid beside her in the peaceful churchyard, and 
Sylvia was an orphan in the midst of five green mounds of earth. 
What was to become of her? She did not know. An old col- 
lege friend of her father’s, Herr von Lehrbach, was her guardian, 
and he undertook to ask Frau Prost if she had any wish about 
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Fraulein von Neheim, or whether she were disposed to do any- 
thing for her. There could be no question of provision, as all his 
ward’s fortune consisted in the sale of furniture and household 
goods. Frau Prost answered that she would be very much pleas- 
ed to have her niece to live with her, but that she would not 
be at home before October, on account of taking the waters, and 
that till then she begged Herr von Lehrbach to provide for 
Sylvia at her expense. He was quite relieved to have thus se- 
cured her future, and took her into his own house for the time, 
where she was treated like a sister by his daughters, formerly her 
childhood’s playmates, now her friends. In the meantime he saw 
after Herr von Neheim’s affairs, and thought himself fortunate 
to be able to scrape together about two thousand guilders for 
Sylvia. 

Although in mourning for her father, Sylvia could not help 
feeling quite at home in her guardian’s house. It was a pleasant, 
simple, cheerful family life, composed of father and mother, three 
grown-up daughters, and two sons, one the eldest and one the 
youngest. From a home always quiet, but which had become a 
dreary solitude since her mother’s death, Sylvia found herself all 
at once in the midst of a freshness and youth altogether sympathetic 
toher age. She wondered at her own spirits, but she could not 
keep them under control. At times she was still cast down, and 
then she would cry about her father and mother and her orphan- 
hood ; but Frau von Lehrbach’s tender and earnest words of con- 
solation dried her tears, though she knew not how. She would 
have been only too well pleased to stay in the happy home, and 
Herr and Frau von Lehrbach would have been glad to keep her 
there; but out of regard for Sylvia’s future they felt that her go- 
ing to her aunt was absolutely necessary. Sylvia knew her aunt 
only through the visit to Ems ten years back, and her memory 
was somewhat hazy on the subject. On the other hand, she had 
a lively remembrance of her continual bickerings with her cousin 
Valentine, who, a year older than she, had much nicer clothes 
and spoke French with more ease than German, and thought her- 
self thereby authorized to order Sylvia about, which Sylvia much 
objected to, so that the two cousins were on much the same 
terms as Herr von Neheim and Herr Prost. This made hera 
little anxious, and the impression was fostered by her father’s 
never having mentioned Herr and Frau Prost without a touch of 
bitterness. Herr Prost’s influence and importance grew with his 
riches: he became Geheime-Commerzienrath ; half a dozen orders 
decorated his breast; as the possessor of money and lands he sat 
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in the Pairskammer in a double capacity ; and if he was not raised 
to the rank of a nobleman it was his own fault. In case of his 
death he foresaw that his children would be “poor beggars of 
barons,” as he expressed it; when he should have provided a 
millionaire’s portion for each, and thus ensured the feathers for 
their nests, then he might think about a title. Herr von Neheim 
had great contempt for this rise due to money-making. To his 
mind the incomparable parchment was the only way to honors 
and dignity, and sterling qualities were depreciated in the dis. 
tinctions apt to be bestowed by princes on lucky speculators, and 


which are due to merit alone. If he was not wrong as to the 


latter point he was much mistaken in making merit and a paper 
pedigree all one. In short, he felt his family and position, and 
indirectly his own person, aggrieved by Herr Prost, and all his 
wife’s efforts to bring him to a charitable state of mind had been 
useless. 

Sylvia had overheard similar conversations too often not to 
be influenced by them, and, as it happened that her father’s view 
corresponded with her own impression of Valentine, she was 
more disposed to side with him than with her mother in the mat- 
ter. And now she was to go to these very people as a poor, 
almost friendless, orphan. Fora whole week before her departure 
she cried all night long, and looked so pale and wretched that 
Frau von Lehrbach, in great anxiety, expressed her fears to her 
husband that Sylvia’s homesickness would be too much for her. 
But heanswered: “She positively must go to her aunt’s. Ifshe 
can’t bear it when she gets there, and they will let us have her 
back, then let her come by all means; I have nothing against it. 
But she must try it, because these people don’t know us, and they 
might think we wanted to keep Sylvia on account of the money 
they pay for her.” 

Thus it was that with bitter tears Sylvia went off as soon as 
October came and a fitting opportunity could. be found in the 
shape of a lady who was going as far as the station before the 
capital. Frau Prost was apprised by telegram of the day and 
hour of Sylvia’s arrival, and on Friday, the 13th of October, 1858, 
a date which Bertha Lindner considered doubly unlucky, Sylvia, 
quiet and unnoticed, took up her abode in her aunt’s house. 
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CHAPTER III. 
DIAMONDS AND RELATIVES, 


WHEN, on the following morning, Bertha noiselessly entered 
Sylvia’s room, she exclaimed in amazement: “ What! already up, 
miss, and dressed and unpacked? Why, I thought you would 
have slept till twelve o’clock.” 

“No,” said Sylvia, “I am not accustomed to that. And now 
I should like to go to Mass.” 

“ You really can’t, miss. Mlle. Victoire has been back from 
Mass some time, and no one else goes to church of a week-day. 
On Sunday they all drive there at eleven, and to-morrow is Sun- 
day. What can I bring you now? What will you have—cocoa, 
coffee, tea, or chocolate?” 

“Couldn’t I breakfast with my cousins?” asked Sylvia. 

“It isn’t the custom here, miss,” said Bertha in the tone 
of one who gives information. ‘The master and mistress and 
young ladies and gentlemen all meet at twelve o'clock for the 
second breakfast, which they take together. But the first thing 
in the morning everybody takes whatever they like whenever 
they like.” 

Sylvia gave way tothe established custom and thought with a 
heavy heart of the comfortable round breakfast-table in the Lehr- 
bachs’ house. Somehow then her beautiful room charmed her 
less than on the previous evening. She went on with her unpack- 
ing, putting the things away in the drawers and wardrobes, whilst 
Bertha lent her a helpful hand. At last Bertha asked: “Is that 
all?” 

“Yes,” answered Sylvia, somewhat ashamed. “I have been a 
year in mourning for my mother, and shall be nearly another for 
my father ; and in mourning you don’t want many clothes.” 

“Two whole years in black!” exclaimed Bertha, disgusted. 
“We have no such custom here. Mourning is worn for six 
weeks. What would the shop people do with all their pretty 
things, if people wore mourning for years?” 

“Pretty things belong to gay, happy people,” answered Syl- 
via, and two big tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“O miss! you will be so happy and so gay here,” said Ber- 
tha consolingly. Then she flew away, and soon came back with 
Sylvia’s breakfast. 

“Isn’t this a lovely service, miss?” she began. “ It matches 
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your room and is of little roses. Wherever you look here you 
see roses.” But in spite of the roses on hangings, papering, and 
china, Sylvia was sad. 

Then a knock was heard at the door, and scarcely had Sylvia 
time to say, “Come in,” when a girl ran into the room, gave Syl- 
via a hug, and said : 

“So here you are! I am so glad, and so glad, too, that you 
are going to stay. Iam Isidora. We are going to be very, very 
great friends, aren’t we?” 

“ Indeed we are,” said Sylvia warmly. 

“ How do you like your room? Isn’t it too pretty? Can you 
understand Valentine’s not finding it elegant enough? But your 
blotting-book there is very old ; it spoils the look of the nice writ- 
ing-table. I will give you another one.” 

“No, please don’t,” exclaimed Sylvia. “It was my poor 
mother’s blotting-book, so I like to use it on her account.” 

“ Well, at least put it inside, so that it mayn’t be seen,” replied 
Isidora, who carried out her own advice before Sylvia could stop 
her. 

Another knock was heard at the door. Mlle. Victoire appear- 
ed. She came to inquire after Sylvia and to fetch her to her 
aunt. But as Mile. Victoire spoke French with her soft, short, 
Parisian accent, whereas Sylvia was accustomed only to the hard 
French of the Rhine, she was obliged to think twice if she had 
understood correctly, and Isidora had time to ask laughingly, 
“Can’t you speak French ?” 

“It seems I can’t,” said Sylvia somewhat impatiently, whilst 
Isidora took her by the arm upstairs to Frau Prost. 

Sylvia had never before been in a really large and fashionable 
house. Everything seemed to her regal in its magnificence, from 
the carpet on the stairs, the waxed floors, the large panes of glass, 
to the luxurious furniture, pictures, and mirrors in massive gold 
frames. She felt that she was a stranger in the midst of all these 
splendors, and she was frightened and constrained as she entered 
her aunt’s room. 

Frau Geheime-Commerzienrath Prost—or, as she styled her- 
self for short, Frau Geheimrathin*—was still a very pretty woman, 
with delicately carved features, rich flaxen hair, and a dazzling 
complexion. Except for the departed freshness of early youth, 
and a portliness which does not generally belong to it, she might 
well have held her own among youthful beauties. Her face ex- 
pressed a kindly repose. She looked as if she were preserved in 


* We shall drop this Germanism in the narrative. 
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easy-goingness, and as if nothing by any possibility could act 
upon her as a disturbing element. You would have said that she 
was perfectly satisfied with herself and with everything and 
everybody belonging to her, and that she would allow absolutely 
nothing to come between her and her comfortable equilibrium of 
mind. 

“Come here, my love,” she said kindly, and drew Sylvia 
towards her on the chaise-longue. “Sit down by me. Don’t cry. 
You shall be like my own child—quite my third daughter. What 
would you like to do best? Would you like to see my dia- 
monds? It will amuse you, won’t it? It kills time very plea- 
santly. Afterwards we will talk about your dress. Of course 
your poor father never troubled himself about it. We will see 
about it, won’t we, love? Isidora, go and call your sister. Val- 
entine and Sylvia must renew each other’s acquaintance.” 

Frau Prost got up, opened the double lock of a magnificent 
case of vieux lacque, pressed a secret door, and took out a crystal 
drawer lined with dark crimson velvet. Rows of pearls of various 
sizes and a mass of ornaments stood out beautifully on the vel- 
vet, but vanished like stars before the sun as she opened a sec- 
ond drawer in which lay her diamonds and precious stones on 
black velvet. As she displayed her treasures she told Sylvia 
when her husband had given them to her and upon what festive 
occasions she had worn them. Sylvia was so taken up in admir- 
ing that she was positively glad when Isidora appeared, saying : 

“Valentine cannot possibly come now, for she is writing to 
Goldisch.” 

“Very well,” said Frau Prost abstractedly, whilst she went on 
to tell her niece the names of the different stones and their his- 
tory. Isidora betook herself to her own concerns, but Mlle. Vic- 
toire came in, and Frau Prost roused herself, saying to Sylvia: 

“ Keep to my jewels, love.” 

Then she went back to her chaise-longue and began to busy 
herself with dress matters till Mlle. Victoire was relieved by that 
equally important individual, the housekeeper, and the house- 
keeper in her turn by the butler, after whom appeared the super- 
lative degree of importance, the chef. Frau Prost had something 
to say to each of them, and something particular. She was an 
intelligent mistress, well versed in the machinery of her house. 
She saw to its daily regularity, and consequently had daily inter- 
views with its four pillars. She had her say either in praise or 
blame; she ordered this or that, and decided things herself— 
duties which she discharged coolly enough, but not without 
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shrewdness and determination. Her natural turn and her home- 
ly education gave her much cleverness in this department—a 
talent which no one appreciated more than her husband. He 
boasted that his household was excellently, nay, perfectly man- 
aged, and that he was not bothered with its details. 

Time went by. Sylvia was still sitting before the diamonds, 
One quarter of an hour passed after the other. Her aunt paid 
no attention to her ; her cousins kept away. She began to find it 
very stupid, and then she grew very sad. What was it to her to 
sit before jewels which were laid on crimson damask, or to let 
her feet sink on a Smyrna carpet? She was alone, and the feel- 
ing of loneliness pressed on her heart. She stared at the dia- 
monds without seeing them, and her thoughts flew away to her 
far-off home. 

“Sylvia, my love, are you still there?” said her aunt all at 
once when the chef had gone. “That is just what I want. You 
shall be my little secretary. Valentine used to be, but now that 
she is engaged she spends all the morning writing to Goldisch, 
although she sees him every evening. Now, you shall take her 
place. Sit down at the table, love, and write what I dictate.” 

Sylvia obeyed, quite pleased to have something to do, and her 
aunt told her how to word a note, in which she made over her 
box at the opera that evening to a fashionable lady. 

“We are not going to the theatre to-night,” said Frau Prost 
to Syivia, “for Valentine thinks we have seen the piece already 
about fifty times. I have been so immensely to the theatre in my 
life that one thing is the same as the other to me. It seems to 
me always a farce, only in one there is singing, in another danc- 
ing, in athird talking. One is as stupid as the other.” 

“ Stupid!” cried out Sylviain utteramazement. “ Why, Aunt 
Teresa, I thought it was something quite wonderful.” 

“Oh! yes, that is what all young people think,” said her aunt 
kindly. “It is one of their favorite pleasures, and I don’t grudge 
it tothem. But when one has been to the theatre for twenty 
years one begins to be a little weary of it.” 

It struck twelve, and hardly had the last stroke died away 
when the doors opened right and left and all the family came in: 
Herr Prost with Aurel, the eldest son; the two daughters; the 
tutor with Edgar, his pupil of eleven; and Miss Wilmot with 
little Harry, who was only five. Thus it was at long intervals\ 
that Frau Prost, who never hurried or tired herself, had had her 
children. 

“Why, here is Sylvia,” said Herr Prost, surveying his shy 
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niece with his dark, shrewd eye, and kissing her on the fore- 
head. ‘“ You ought to have been called fairy.” 

Then he kissed his daughters, who wished him good-morning, 
and Aurel, in shaking Sylvia’s hand, asked her if she remembered 
him from ten years ago. She said warmly that she did. Valen- 
tine’s greeting was cold and constrained ; Edgar took small no- 
tice of her, and Harry none at all. They all went into the din- 
ing-room. The talk was of all manner of things and people. 
Sylvia found herself in quite a strange world which offered no 
point of sympathy with her past.. Suddenly Herr Prost exclaim- 
ed: “Sylvia, my little fairy, mark what I say. You must put 
aside your mourning. You may wear a black silk gown fora 
fortnight, but longer I will not have that frightful black before 
my eyes. At the end of the fortnight you must put on colors 
like your cousins. It shall not be said that you are our Cinde- 
rella.” 

He did not mean to be unkind, but his voice had a harshness 
about it which said plainly that he was accustomed to blind obe- 


‘dience. His very features and expression denoted the same hard- 


and-fast determination, and his whole being was imperious. The 
stern expression disappeared only when he was in a particularly 
good temper, and even then it did not give way to anything more 
attractive. Sylvia did not dream of opposition, but she blushed 
because she was conscious of wounded feelings. 

“You need not mind about your clothes, my love,” said her 
aunt, upon whom the blush was not lost, but who saw in it a dif- 
ferent cause. “I will undertake everything.” 

This was meant kindly, but it did not in the least lessen the 
sense of humiliation which pressed upon Sylvia. She sat there, 
silent and quiet, wishing herself away, if only it might have been 
under the Lehrbachs’ homely roof instead of with strange peo- 
ple who had no right to order things of her that wounded her 
feelings. 

Luncheon was over in half an hour. Herr Prost went back 
to his office with Aurel. Edgar with his tutor, and Harry with 
Miss Wilmot, betook themselves to their daily constitutional. 
Valentine and Isidora followed Frau Prost, and so did Sylvia. 
Then began an interminable chatter between mother and daugh- 
ters. First of all they talked of the dresses which they were to 
wear at their three-o’clock drive, and from that they turned to 
their evening toilets, and then matters appertaining to Valentine’s 
trousseau were discussed. 

Frau Prost’s good looks had descended to her sons. The 
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daughters were like their father, with his dark hair and eyes, but 
without his penetrating expression. Valentine had that sort of 
indolent mannerism which belongs to young people who are vain 
or have not much sense; their pretensions are too great for their 
nature, therefore they are simply silly. Development might 
still do much for Isidora, who was only sixteen and had not 
made her appearance in society ; but as yet, with her sharp fea. 
tures and her hard expression, she was even less good-looking 
than Valentine. Neither of them had managed*to learn much, 
still less had they any desire to learn. They spoke English and 
French perfectly, and that was quite enough for them. Any sort 
of mental effort implied discomfort, and, as true daughters of their 
mother, they made a point of avoiding discomfort. Any fancy 
work which was fashionable at the time supplied the sisters with 
a chief and favorite occupation during their home hours. Valen. 
tine was allowed to read novels—a privilege not as yet extended 
to Isidora, who made up for it by quietly taking off to her room 
and studying the pages of numberless newspapers which she 
found lying about in the drawing-room or in her mother’s rooms,’ 
This was the only reading she had ever taken to kindly. Frau 
Prost did not observe her daughters’ want of education. Could 
they not write her notes in three languages, and, when 
they felt so inclined, read books in three languages? That 
was enough for her and for them. Their father had never 
troubled himself about their bringing-up. He thought deep 
study exceedingly unnecessary for girls. If they knew how 
to behave themselves and how to converse in a drawing- 
room, and if they could ride and dance well, they did not need 
other qualifications, in his opinion, for he would never have 
thought of discussing serious topics with a woman. If in society 
he ever happened to address his small talk to one who showed 
signs of culture, he condemned her as pretentious and tiresome. 
But although he contented himself with the'three-language sys- 
tem as representing his daughters’ intellectual acquirements, he 
could have wished them to have musical talents, because music is 
a drawing-room accomplishment. However, Valentine’s strum- 
ming was out of the question, and Isidora had quite given up the 
piano. But he took consolation over their shortcomings. His 
money had a far more delicious ring in his ears than the music- 
making of all the virtwosi in Europe, and he knew that other 
people’s ears were similarly constituted. He would much rather 
his daughters had their mother’s domestic turn, for that is of 
practical use under the most favorable circumstances. Order, 
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regularity, and the well-measured swing of a large establishment, 
both in detail and as a whole, are produced by such a taste. Un- 
fortunately, his daughters showed no aptitude in this direction. 
Once he said impatiently to Valentine: “ Do you suppose life is 
a kind of fairy-land, where you have nothing to do but open your 
mouth to catch roast pigeons ?” 

“Up till now, papa, this has been very much the case, and I 
don’t see why it shouldn’t be,” she answered. 

“T only hope her husband will teach her what she ought to 
know in his interests,’ muttered Herr Prost to himself. “My wife 
herself has learnta great deal inthis matter.” He forgot to reckon 
his wife’s bringing-up in very narrow circumstances, and her small 
pretensions and modest, or at least unextravagant, habits in con- 
sequence, and that his daughters had his very luxury to thank for 
their indolence. In any matter which touched her vanity Valen- 
tine showed the liveliest interest, and this was apparent in the 
talk with her mother, to which Sylvia listened in silence, and to 
which Isidora contributed her word. As Frau Prost went to 
work in a very leisurely manner, and took time to consider every- 
thing she did, she spent hours in deciding what might have been 
settled in afew minutes. She was very punctual in duties which 
were part of family life, but between whiles she was altogether 
wasteful of time. Consequently she never got through the day’s 
programme, and, being thus always behindhand, she fancied her- 
self overpowered with business, without for that reason ever 
allowing herself to be hurried beyond her leisurely pace. 

A servant came in with an enormous bouquet of beautiful 
flowers for Valentine from Herr Goldisch, who sent to ask after 
her. Valentine flew to her room, brought back a note already 
written, and gave it to the servant as her answer. 

“Very nice, isn’t it, fora girl to get a bouquet every day from 
her intended, especially at this time of year, when flowers are 
so rare?” said Isidora. “It is a very pretty attention. But it is 
uncommonly hard upon the bride to be obliged to write a note of 
thanks every day.” 

“It is no hardship to me,” said Valentine. “I write because 
I wish to make my future husband understand me as I really 
am.” 

“So you may ; but haven't you got a nice long life before you 
to do it in?” 

“How many marriages there are where neither husband nor 
wife know or understand each other!” exclaimed Valentine sen- 
timentally. 
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“ Perhaps there are,” replied Isidora. “J only know that this 
perpetual writing would bore me extremely. Wouldn't it you, 
Sylvia?” 

“I have never thought about it,” said Sylvia indifferently, 

“ Mamma, Sylvia finds it very stupid with us,” said Isidora; 
“ just see how tired she looks.” 

“It is yesterday’s journey,” said Frau Prost. 

“ And doing nothing,” added Sylvia with determination. “| 
am not accustomed to sit like this with my hands before me. | 
used always to be doing something.” 

“ What ?” asked Isidora curiously. 

“Oh! housekeeping or needlework. I can make dresses and 
linen, and I know how to knit and embroider. That made a 
change. Then I had to keep the accounts.” 

“There I see your dear mother’s hand,” interrupted Frau 
Prost with much emotion. 

“ But can you also speak and write English and French ?” ask. 
ed Isidora. 

“T have learnt, but the accent is what I lack, and I have no 
practice in writing.” 

“We will see about that, love,” said her aunt kindly. “ Miss 
Wilmot shall give you an English lesson every day, and you can 
chatter away in French to your heart’s content with Mlle. Vic- 
toire, who is a very respectable, well-educated person with a 
Parisian accent.” 

Sylvia expressed her thanks by a kiss. 

“ You forget, mamma, that Sylvia would also like some sewing 
and some knitting,” said Isidora scornfully. 

“Yes, I should like something to do with my fingers,” said 
Sylvia simply. “I never find time long when they are busy.” 

“You have only to apply to Mlle. Victoire, love. She will 
find you some work. She is industry itself. She works for the 
church in her free time—at her own expense, of course, not at 
mine; for I have such enormous sums to spend in dress, and the 
demands made upon my purse by daily increasing distress are so 
great, that I can’t allow myself to think of poor churches.” 

Again the servant appeared, this time to announce the car- 
riage. 

“ What ! threé o’clock already?” said Frau Prost in astonish- 
ment. “Go and get your things on, children. But you, Sylvia, 
would rather stay at home, I am sure, on account of your mourn- 
ing. I will send Mlle. Victoire to you.” 

Sylvia was very much pleased at this proposition and at the 
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thought of having something to do. Life and the world were 
new toher. She was all alive, ready to work, anxious to learn, 
and not without sufficient vanity to make her rebel at being left 
entirely in the background. However, she herself was not con- 
scious of this motive. As she gave her pretty room another look 
she thought to herself that she only wanted settled occupation 
to make her feel at home, as her aunt was really kind. In this 
frame of mind she sat down at her elegant writing-table, took out 
the blotting-book which Isidora had put away, and began a long 
letter to Frau von Lehrbach. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A GOLD COIN AND THREE HUNDRED FRANCS. 


MLLE. VICTOIRE was a person who was respected to a certain 
extent, both up and down stairs, for her extreme goodness and 
conscientiousness. Frau Prost had never heard or made a com- 
plaint about her during all the seven years she had lived with 


them. Her peaceful nature and wonderful cleverness with her 
fingers, her readiness to serve, which was never at fault, made 
her a perfect treasure. But, treasure as she was, she had a shady 
side, fortunately one which elicited respect even from those who 
made fun of it. Mlle. Victoire was an excellent Catholic, and the 
Prost family were only nominal Catholics. 

Herr Prost was a free-thinker, who took something from va- 
rious systems. Thus, he was an Epicurean in his zest for the 
world, a Stoic in his indifference to everything which did not put 
him out, a sceptic in all those things which baffled the reason- 
ing of the five senses. He had passed many years in Paris un- 
der Louis Philippe, the citizen-king, who was pleased to fancy 
that indifference in religious things, combined with care for ma- 
terial matters, were the most enduring supports of the throne. 
The revolution of 1848 opened his eyes. But Herr Prost, who 
had made his fortune at this particular time without suffering de- 
thronement, took his household gods and his views back to his 
native town, and found that he was as comfortable there as he 
had previously been in Paris. There was, therefore, not the 
least necessity for altering his philosophical notions of human life 
and of the end of man. His allowing his children to be baptized 
as Catholics was the only token to the world that he had once 
upon a time been baptized as one himself; and even this was a 
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concession to his wife, who, out of a lingering regard for the 
pious practices of her early youth, kept within the church, and 
that was all. She did the very least that was necessary in order 
to remain within its pale. She went to the sacraments at Easter 
and to Mass on Sundays—when it suited her ; and of course upon 
occasions it did not suit her—in travelling, for instance, or in very 
cold weather, or during the summer in the country, where their 
property happened to be ina Protestant neighborhood. It was 
also a matter of course that she took useful people where she 
found them. Edgar’s tutor was a Lutheran, and Miss Wilmot 
was a Calvinist. The tutor hated Miss Wilmot’s creed, and she 
his. But both were of one mind in their horror of Popery, and 
each made the same unmistakably clear to the pupil. It was 
only to be expected that children reared in a similar atmosphere 
should display a thorough indifference to doctrine; nor was it 
very extraordinary, under the circumstances, that Valentine had 
engaged herself to Herr Goldisch without bestowing a moment's 
attention on the fact of his being a Protestant. But Aurel Prost, 
the eldest son, was quite different to the others, whose lukewarm 
superficiality he did not share. Who could have explained how 
it was so, or even how it could beso? Nature and grace have 
their favorites. If he had been true to his education Aurel at 
two-and-twenty must have been a worn-out, vain, and heartless 
fop. He was just the contrary. He had a loving nature, an un- 
derstanding of higher things, and a need of religion. He did not 
find money-making its own reward, Dreams of purer happiness 
floated before him, though they were somewhat vague, for he 
wanted energy and could not lay claim to a strong character. 
The drowsy influence of daily comfort and constant prosperity 
asserted itself even in him, and prevented him from getting to 
that strong effort which fears no weariness in pursuing the wish- 
ed-for etd clearly seen and loved. Aurel was an ardent Catholic. 
He knew his religion and honored the church’s-commandments, 
though human respect at times might prevent him from fulfilling 
them—a pusillanimity also in keeping with his character. He 
feared his tyrannical father’s wrath and his easy-going mother’s 
tongue, not without a prick of conscience at his own cowardice. 
Aurel was the only one of the family who did not think himself 
perfect and did not look upon material comfort as happiness. 
These were the details which Sylvia heard when Mlle. Vic- 
toire came to her room, commissioned by Frau Prost to see 
about her clothes. In a fortnight she was to be abundantly pro- 
vided with morning and evening, walking and ball, dresses, and 
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Mile. Victoire was to take her orders. Sylvia interrupted Vic- 
toire by saying: “ Before we talk about this 1 must ask you to 
take me to Mass every morning. From a child I have always 
been accustomed to go, and I should like to keep to it.” 

Victoire was by no means pretty, but when Sylvia said this 
an expression of surprise so joyful lit up her face that it made her 
look beautiful. 

“How pleased I should be to do it!” she answered. “I am 
only afraid that it will be impossible, because you would be 
obliged to get up at six, as I have to be back at half-past seven.” 

“I am always up at six, because at home they used to be,” 
said Sylvia. “Then we breakfasted and went to Mass. It was 
part of the day.” 

“ But then I’m sure that you used not to go to bed at mid- 
night and at two and three o'clock in the morning, as they often 
do here in the season.” 

“Two or three o’clock in the morning!” exclaimed Sylvia 
with secret dismay. “No, indeed. I never went to bed so late 
in my life, unless it was when I had to sit up with my father and 
mother,” she added sadly. 

“So, miss, you see it won't do,” said Victoire compassionately. 

“But you can do it, and you have to wait up for my aunt,” 
argued Sylvia. 

“That's true, miss; but then I must tell you that Mass is not 
only part of my day: it makes my life.” 

“ And what does my aunt say to that?” asked Sylvia eagerly. 

“She has got accustomed to my peculiar ways, as they don’t 
in the least hinder my service to her.” 

“Is my uncle a Catholic?”’ asked Sylvia simply. 

“Yes,” answered Victoire with constraint, “but [ think—that 
is, it seems hard for a great many people, and in particular cir- 
cumstances, to live up to their belief in a Protestant town.” 

Sylvia opened her eyes wide. 

“Yes,” continued Victoire, “fasting and abstinence days are 
supposed to put company out, and people think they must do as 
they see others do in society. You will hear many things of this 
kind, miss. But please tell me how many morning-dresses you 
would like. Your aunt is going to buy the material. She likes 
dving it, but I have to reckon the quantity, as it would bother 
her.” 

Sylvia felt that in this all-important matter Victoire needed 
to be doubly careful in speaking of a master and mistress whose 
views were so different from her own, and so she had turned to 
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the dress topic. But it so happened that Sylvia had several in- 
dications of the general tone of the house. Victoire let them 
drop with much discretion, so that it should not come upon her 
by surprise. In this way she discovered that Herr Goldisch was 
a Protestant. 

“ But, except for that, I believe he is an excellent gentleman,” 
said Mlle. Victoire. 

“But Valentine might have married an excellent Catholic,” 
suggested Sylvia. 

To this Victoire made no reply. She contented herself with 
stating facts. They ended by settling that Sylvia should go 
with Victoire to Mass, and that she should embroider an altar- 
cloth. 

On coming in from her drive Frau Prost went into Sylvia's 
room and threw herself exhausted upon the chaise-longue. 

“How fortunate you are, love, to sit there quietly at your 
writing-table, whilst I am quite worn out!” 

“ Haven’t you been out driving, auntie?” asked Sylvia. 

“Out driving!” sighed Frau Prost. “I had not even time 
to get some fresh air in the Park. Just listen. Happily three 
ladies were not at home, so I got off with cards. But Frau von 
A. saw me, because she was ill, and I found Frau von B. at her 
house. Frau von B. asked me if I shouldn’t like to go with her 
to see Herr C.’s studio. He is a famous sculptor. Of course 
I didn’t want to go at all. I can’t see anything to rave about in 
these marble figures ; but Valentine was dying to go, and fancied 
Herr C. was a celebrity every one ought to know. So off we 
drove to him. Before we went into the studio Herr von D. 
came out to tell us there was nothing worth seeing in it, and that 
we had better drive to the Portuguese who has arrived with 
some beautiful monkeys and serpents. Isidora immediately be- 
gan to be enthusiastic about monkeys, and Valentine gave way. 
So then we went there. Herr von D. got into the carriage with 
us. We left Frau von B. in the lurch, and drove to the Portu- 
guese, who really has a quantity of pretty birds and monkeys. 
There was a crowd of people there, amongst them the Belgian 
ambassadress with all her children. I always get into a fright 
when I see her, because she is continually at me for her good 
works. It was just as I thought. She came up to me and said: 
‘How glad Iam to see you! I shall take possession of you to 
show you the house we have got for the Visitation nuns, that you 
may see how many things are still wanting.’ And without more 
ado she sends her children home in the carriage, hardly leaves 
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me time to buy two beautiful monkeys, finds them atrociously 
dear—just fancy, monkeys from a virgin forest in another hemi- 
sphere, Brazil, atrociously dear at twelve pounds each! Why, 
they are as cheap as dirt—and, in short, she gets into my carriage, 
leaves Herr von D., poor man, to do as he may, and takes me to 
the world’s end to see a house which is going to be a convent. 
Then, going up and down stairs, she pesters me for money, which 
of course I cannot refuse the Belgian ambassadress. But who 
wants her to bring nuns to this Protestant country? Let her be 
content with Belgium. Well, I had to give her a piece of gold, 
take her home, give up my drive, and now, though I am dead 
tired, I must go to dress and make myself pleasant, as we have 
twenty people coming to dinner.” 

“Dear Aunt Teresa,” said Sylvia quickly, “I am sure you 
will allow me not to appear at dinner till I have left off my 
mourning. My uncle can’t bear black, and I don’t want to vex 
him.” 

“Very well, my love, that is thoughtful of you. For the 
next fortnight you may have your dinner with Harry. But 
after that you must dine with us, and from now you must appear 
regularly at luncheon.” 

Frau Prost went away to discharge her heavy duties, and 
Sylvia congratulated herself on her aunt’s great kindness. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF LADY BLANCHE 
MURPHY. 


LaDy BLANCHE NOEL, eldest daughter of the Earl of Gains- 
borough, after her marriage with Mr. Murphy, it is well known 
to our readers, came to the United States with her husband, and 
during the last ten years has been a constant contributor to THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. Several of her articles which were still un- 
published at the time of her death have been since that time pub- 
lished in our recent numbers. She was also a frequent contri- 
butor to other magazines, and her literary industry and success 
as a writer were certainly remarkable. The general esteem and 
high reputation which she had won for herself were shown by 
the unanimous tribute paid to her memory by the press on the 
occasion of her sudden death within the present year. She had 
purchased a cottage and a small farm in a country village in 
Maine with the proceeds of her literary labor, and was just be- 
ginning to enjoy the quiet and simple life of independence which 
suited her peculiar character and tastes, when a cold that she 
had taken developed into an acute and fatal malady which in a 
few days terminated her life. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
she lived and died as a faithful and practical Catholic. The 
funeral obsequies were performed with all due solemnity in the 
cathedral of Portland, and her remains were conveyed, by the de- 
sire-of her father, to England, where they were deposited in the 
family vault at Exton. 

A selection from Lady Blanche’s published articles, accom- 
panied by a biographical sketch, will be shortly published under 
the direction of the Earl of Gainsborough, from whom the fol- 
lowing interesting letter of Cardinal Manning has been received, 
containing his reminiscences of the early life of this gifted lady— 
a letter which will be read with equal pleasure by Lady Blanche’s 
numerous friends and admirers in England and in America: 


“My DEAR LORD GAINSBOROUGH : 


“ When you asked me to put in writing my recollections of your dear 
child Blanche I at once promised to do so; for I had then, and I still have, 
so clear and vivid a memory of her in her childhood and youth that I be- 
lieved it would be an easy task. But since, in trying to fix what I remember 
in a definite form, I find it difficult to put in words what I still seem to see 
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before me. Nevertheless I will do my best, though the result will be less 
than I thought. 

“I can remember her in 1849, when she was about four years old; but 
that is only a shadow of amemory. Next I remember her in 1858 or 1859, 
when she and her mother used to come to me at Bayswater. She was then 
about thirteen or fourteen years old. But neither can I fix anything de- 
finite at that date, except that she was a good and intelligent child. After 
that I next saw her when you were in Rome, in 1863. She was then about 
eighteen ; and I for the first time began to perceive how much intelligence 
and how distinct a character she had. And yet I did not in those days 
at all discern the intellectual capacity and ability which I now see in her 
writings. I thought her quick, observant, and thoughtful, and in character 
decided and independent beyond her years. In truth, 1 thought I could see 
more of this than I could have wished in any one so young, for I did not then 
know that her mind had balance and strength enough as a counterpoise to 
acertain self-reliance. She had mixed in the Roman society, and had there 
met with men of the Italian politics. I was surprised to see how far she 
had advanced in their way of thinking, and I remember being half amused 
and half anxious at her talk about Garibaldi. Still, I thought it to be no 
more than a local ortransient enthusiasm. And so, in its anti-Catholic sense, 
it was ; for she did not detect the consequences of the Italian movement. 
She thought it only a work of political and popular freedom tending to the 
welfare of the people at large. She was too truly Christian and Catholic to 
sympathize in anything opposed either to the faith orto the Holy See. This 
gave me the first insight into her character, which was very simple, unaffect- 
ed,and outspoken. Though she had been born and brought up with all 
the surroundings of the world, and with all the relations and associations 
which draw other minds under its influence, she seemed to me not only to 
be unattracted by such influences but to be repelled by them. I thought I 
saw a reaction against them, and a decided tendency to break through the 
conventionalities of her life. Still, I never fully understood this at that 
time; but in what I have since known of her, and in what I have now 
before me, I seem to see that there has been a consistent following-out of 
the thoughts and the promptings of her mind as it was then forming itself. 
In the years that followed from 1863 to 1870 I saw her often, but only at 
intervals and in brief visits or under circumstances which made any more 
intimate knowledge of her character impossible. All that I knew of her 
was the true devotion and fidelity with which, in the midst of the world, 
she persevered in a life of faith and piety. The love of the people at Exton 

. towards her expresses what I mean in saying that her heart and sympathies 
were always with the poor, with their homes and with their state. 

“Then came her marriage, the circumstances of which I then partly 
knew, and now know fully. It seems to me to have been the working-out 
of the same turn of character. Your conduct at that time must be to you 
a great consolation now; for you showed signally a father’s prudence till 
you were assured of what her happiness required, and a father’s love in 
sanctioning her marriage, with your consent, from your residence. The 
loving and close correspondence which still united her to you and you to 
her when she left you was worthy of both. 

“And here my memories end. But the writings you have entrusted to 
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me give me more to say. I have read the articles in THE Catuozic 
WORLD with an increased feeling of surprise and regret that I did not in 
days past know what her intelligence really was. Perhaps the last eleven 
years, and the experience of life, and wider knowledge of the world and of men 
and of events may have called out into activity the thoughtfulness which 
before 1870 was reserved and latent. Her very youthful appearance and 
unobtrusive, or rather retiring, manners gave no indication of what she 
really was even then. I must, however, believe that her life in America 
has been the second, self-made education, which is always the most valuable 
part of life. The articles are truly remarkable not only for the great variety 
of the subjects but for the range of reading implied in them. The style of 
writing is like herself. It is simple and real throughout. I do not detect 
the least desire for ornament or effect, but a great truthfulness in using 
very pure English to express her thoughts as clearly and closely as possible, 
She evidently thought first and used the words which came with the 
thoughts. If her character had not been real, simple, and, to use an old 
word, ‘ downright,’ she would never have been able to writeas she did. The 
articles are samples of clear, unstudied English. Interesting as they all are, 
especially those on the ‘ Ecclesiastical Press ’ and on the ‘ Medieval Female 
Education in Germany,’ there are two that revive in my memory the turnof 
thought which I remember in 1863 in Rome. They are the articles on ‘ Tech- 
nical Education’ and on ‘ Socialism in America.’ In the former the sympa- 
thy with the people which made me afraid that she would become an innocent 
Garibaldian in Rome is seen throughout. It was this that made the villagers 
at Exton and Campden love her, and her many friends in America welcome 
herso warmly. The article is a minute and thoughtful paper, full of sugges- 
tions for the opening of paths of intelligence and industry to every class 
even the poorest in birth and state. In the latter article her own character 
comes out unconsciously in her own words, Commenting upon a book 
before her which spoke of the dangers of socialism in America, she says: 
‘This touches one of the points on which he [the author] repeatedly 
insists—the duty of the better-educated (the folicy, he more than hints) 
to be beforehand with the budding socialism of this country, and, by 
frank and friendly contact with the less fortunate and less cultured 
classes, to reaffirm the old spirit of brotherhood and 4 common patriotism.’ 
‘The broader view of brotherhood with all one’s fellow-beings, and of the 
necessary connection of religion with every blameless and natural human 
act, with the natural affections, the legitimate amusements, and the social 
relations of each Christian, is one which the popular [ze., narrow] idea of 
“ religion ” entirely excludes.’ ‘Social influence, the unobtrusive, unaffect- . 
ed example of a person whose life is ordered on high principles, and espe- 
cially on a rigid regard for truth—such is at present the strongest weapon 
for good.’ These words were written last year, and seem to me to be the 
laying open of the inmost thoughts of her mind and to bequeath to you 
the best likeness of herself. 
“ Believe me, my dear Lord Gainsborough, 
“Yours affectionately, 
“HENRY E., 
“Card.: Archbishop of Westminster. 
“St. EDMUND’s COLLEGE, July 7, 1881.” 
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THE CARTHUSIAN MARTYRS OF ENGLAND. 


THE “religious world,” as the varied denominations of the 
English state church egotistically designate themselves, are now 
exercised by what they call the “ Romanizing tendencies” of the 
Ritualist clerics of the present Establishment, and several of the 
journals opposed to the latter wish to know, Do those Ritualists 
desire to bring back to England the “sanguinary doings” of 
Rome? Now, asa reply per contra, permit me to give one in- 
stance of the d/ood/ess proceedings of the men who established the 
church of this “ religious world” in England. 

With what emotion can the Catholic reader peruse the calen- 
dared records of the judicial murders committed by Henry VIII. 
and his council against the Carthusian fathers of the Charter- 
house? In this narrative of the sufferings of the Carthusian 
community I quote Protestant historians, many of whom make 
marvellous admissions as to the conduct of the monarch and 
his advisers in relation to the Carthusians. Mr. Froude ob- 
serves: “ In general the Charter-house was the best conducted in 
England. The hospitality of the Carthusian fathers was well 
sustained; the charities were profuse.... The monks were 
true to their vows, and true to their duty as far as they compre- 
hended what duty meant. Amongst many good monks the prior, 
John Haughton, was the best. He was of an old English family 
and had been educated at Cambridge, where he must have been 
the contemporary of. Hugh Latimer. At the age of eight-and- 
twenty he took the vows of a monk, and had been twenty years 
a Carthusian at the opening of the troubles of the Reformation. 
John Haughton is described as small in stature, in figure grace- 
ful, in countenance dignified. In manner he was modest; in elo- 
quence most sweet; in chastity without a stain. We may 
readily imagine his appearance, with that feminine austerity of 
expression which has been well said belongs so peculiarly to the 
features of the medizeval ecclesiastics.” * 

The Carthusians had made themselves specially obnoxious to 
King Henry and the Boleyn party during the long litigation of 
the divorce question. They boldly espoused the cause of the 


* The reader must recollect that this partial commendation comes from Mr, Froude, the bit- 
ter enemy of the glorious religious orders of England, 
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much-wronged Queen Katharine in the “pulpit and on the plat. 
form.” Both the concealed and avowed Reformers felt self-abased 
by the high reputation which those humble monks held in the 
eyes of the country; they rejoiced at the fact that the monks 
“crossed the king in his particular desire to become the husband 
of Nan de Bouleyn.” Such men as Drs. London and Layton * 
were glad that the outspoken honesty of the Carthusians had 
placed them within the range of danger. Lord Crumwell and 
his followers coveted their property, and Archbishop Cranmer, 
Poynet, Bale, and Coverdale were their deadly enemies, whilst 
the malice was artfully concealed. Cranmer could not under. 
stand their high sense of principle; Coverdale’s aversion arose 
from an envy of their blameless character; and Poynet scoffed at 
their humility and questioned their chastity—a virtue which the 
grossness of his nature could but little comprehend. Such wasa 
portion of the elements united in 1535 for the immolation of the 
Carthusian fathers. The Oath of Supremacy was now about to 
be tendered to the clergy, and a large number of the secular 
clerics, who were influenced by the court prelates, readily com- 
plied with the royal command. The regular clergy were the 
noble exception, for they cowered not before the storm. The 
dungeon or the scaffold had no terrors for them. The bishops, 
with the exception of one or two, were on the side of the Crown. 
The Bishop of Durham (Tunstal) declaimed from the pulpit 
against the pope's spiritual authority; Dr. Kyte, Bishop of Car- 
lisle, adopted the same policy ; and Gardyner was the king’s po- 
litical agent from the beginning of the divorce controversy to 
its conclusion. He took the Oath of Supremacy to the king, and 
was created bishop of Winchester. Dr. Bonner was advanced to 
the see of London. Bonner’s insolent language to Clement VII. 
drew from King Henry a severe rebuke; but nevertheless the 
flexible bishop continued to enjoy the royal confidence to the close 
of Henry’s life. Every day the clergy and laity acted more sub- 
serviently to the Crown. “The king's ministers had all taken 
the Oath of Supremacy”; and “why,” said Sir Thomas Aud- 
ley, ‘should the good fathers of the Charter-house refuse to do 
as all honest men did?” 

The Royal Commissioners appeared at the Charter-house to 


# Dr. London was Dean of Wallingford, and Layton held a similar cure at York. Those 
bad men were the chief commissioners appointed by Lord Crumwell to investigate the charges 
preferred against the religious houses of England, The proceedings of London and Layton 
towards monks and nuns stand forth without a parallel in the history of the wicked deeds of 
Henry’s reign. For particulars concerning the monastic inquisition I refer the reader to vol. ii. 
p. 80 of the Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty, 
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give notice to the prior and his brethren that the Oath of Su- 
premacy should be taken by “every loyal subject and pious Catho- 
lic.” It was a nice thing to ascertain or define what was “a 
pious Catholic,” according to the teaching of men like Audley 
and Crumwell. The prior of the Charter-house replied to the 
Commissioners most respectfully. He said “ he knew nothing of 
the matters mentioned. He was unacquainted with the world 
without; his office was to minister to God and to save poor 
souls from hell’s fire and Satan's snares.” The prior’s explana- 
tion was rejected. He was committed to the Tower for five 
weeks, where he was treated with indignity and insult. At the 
suggestion of Dr. Bonner the prior agreed to take the oath with 
“certain reservations.” He was discharged from custody on 
these conditions. Returning to the Charter-house, the conscien- 
tious prior assembled his brethren and told them the promise he 
had made to Lord Crumwell. He was dissatisfied with what he 
had done. It looked like deceit. He wished to save the Carthu- 
sians from being dispersed and cast upon the world; but, above 
all, he hoped to preserve the principles and vows by which they 
were so long bound together. They dreaded the future, but none 
of them could imagine that the hour of catastrophe was so near. 
The Royal Commissioners came again, with the Chief Magis- 
trate of London, to tender the oath. It was rejected. Imprison- 
ment and the rack were menaced ; they were told that Crumwell 
was “dreadful in his wrath; that he had sworn he would imme- 
diately quarter them on the highways.” A panic now seized the 
community, for the very name of Thomas Crumwell affrighted 
every one, young and old. The Carthusians gave way—but for 
a while. 

- Maurice Chauncy, one of the few who subsequently escaped 
his brethren’s fate, describes what occurred : 
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“We all swore,” he says, “as we were required, making one condition, 
that we submitted only so far as it was lawful for us so to do. Thus, like 
Jonah, we were delivered from the belly of this monster, this z#zmanis ceta, 
and began again to rejoice, like him, under the shadow of the gourd of our 
own houses. But it is far better to trust in the Almighty God than in 
princes, in whom is no salvation. God hath prepared a worm * that smote 
our gourd and made it to perish.” 


In a short time the Carthusians received notice that their ac- 
ceptance of the oath in the “form and feeling” they adopted it 


* By the phrase ‘‘worm” is meant the Supremacy statute, with high treason as its pen- 
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was an evasion of a legal obligation. As the friends of Queen 
Katharine they would now bear the full weight of Anna Boleyn’s 
resentment; her influence was all-powerful at this period, and 
she exercised it for the destruction or the disgrace of those who 
had crossed the path of her “unlawful ambition.” Such were 
the words of Bishop Fisher. 

The Carthusian fathers were impeached for treason, although 
the law did not bring them within its range. But that was a 
matter of small account in those times. Every day brought 
fresh troubles to the Carthusian community, and the prior began 
to think that their case was hopeless. One morning the zealous 


prior summoned all the monks before him, when he addressed 
them in these words: 


“* Brothers, very sorry am I, and my heart is heavy, especially for you, 
my younger friends, of whom I see so many around me. Here you are 
living in your innocence. The yoke will not be laid on your necks, nor the 
rod of persecution; but if you are taken hence, and mingle among the 
Gentiles, you may learn the works of them, and, having begun in the spirit, 
you may be consumed in the flesh. And there may be others among us 
whose hearts are still infirm. If these mix again with the world, I fear how 
it may be with them; and what shall I say, and what shall I do, if I cannot 
save those whom God has trusted to my charge ?’ 

“Then all who were present burst into tears, and cried out with one 
voice: ‘ Let us die together in our integrity, and heaven and earth shall wit- 
ness for us how unjustly we are cut off.’ 

‘ “The prior answered sadly: ‘Would indeed that it might be so; that 
so dying we might live, as living we die; but they will not do to us so 
great a kindness, nor to themselves so great an injury. Many of you 
are of noble blood, and what I think they will do is this: Me and the elder 
brethren they will kill, and they will dismiss you that are young intoa 
world which is not for you. If, therefore, it depend on me alone—if my 
oath will suffice for the community—I will throw myself for your sakes on 
the mercy of God; I will make myself anathema; and to preserve you 
from these dangers I will consent to the king’s will. If, however, they 
have determined otherwise—if they choose to-have the consent of us 
all—the will of God be done. If one death will not avail, we w#d/ all die— 
die together for God's Truth and his eternal glory.” 


Maurice ‘Chauncy continues his narrative : 


“So then, bidding us prepare for the worst, that the Lord when he 
knocketh might find us ready, he desired us to choose each our confessor, 


and to confess our sins one to another, giving us power to grant each other 
absolution.” 


Mr. Froude remarks upon this scene: “ Thus, with an unob- 
trusive nobleness, did these poor monks prepare themselves for 
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their end. I will not regret their cause; yet there is no cause 
for which any man can more nobly suffer than to witness that it 
is better for him to die than to speak words which he does not 


* mean.” 


The Carthusians received a further respite until the fate of 
other monks was decided by Lord Crumwell. Webster, Law- 
rence, and Hampton, Carthusian fathers, had been summoned 
before Lord Crumwell. They are described by Richard Crum- 
well as “still obstinate in their opinions.” They were com- 
mitted to the Fleet Prison. Reynolds also, a learned monk of 
Sion, was arrested. These four clerics, men of extensive learn- 
ing and personal worth, were brought on the 26th of April, 
1535, before the Privy Council, of which Lord Crumwell was 
the leading spirit. The Oath of Supremacy was again tendered 
to them, but they respectfully declined taking it. Three days 
later they were placed at the bar before a special commission, 
and indicted for high treason. They pleaded not guilty, con- 
tending that the statute itself was unlawful. What they had 
spoken in the Tower and before the Privy Council was adduced 
in evidence against them. One of the judges asked Haugh- 
ton, the prior, “not to show so little wisdom as to maintain his 
own opinion against the consent of the king.” Haughton re- 
plied that “he had originally resolved to imitate the example of 
his Divine Master before Herod, and be silent.” 


“But,” he continued, “since you urge me, that I may satisfy my own 
conscience and the consciences of those who are present, I will say that if 
our opinion of the Supremacy statute might go by the suffrage of men, it 
should have more witnesses than yours. You can produce, on your side, 
but the Parliament of a single kingdom; I, on mine, have the whole 
Christian werld except this realm. Nor have you all even of your own 
people. The lesser part is with you. The majority who seem to be with 
you do but dissemble to gain favor with the king, or for fear they should 
lose their honors and their dignities.” 


Lord Crumwell inquired of whom the prior was speaking. 
Haughton replied: “Of all the good men in the realm; and 
when his highness the king knoweth the real truth, I know he 
will be beyond measure offended with those of his bishops and 
priests who have given this bad advice.” ‘“ Why,” remarked 
another of the judges, “have you, Maister Prior, contrary to 
the king’s authority within this realm, persuaded so many per- 
sons, as you have done, to disobey the king and the Parliament 
of this kingdom? Your crime is dreadful.” “I have declared 
my opinion,” replied Haughton, “to no man living but to those 
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who came to me in confession, which, in the discharge of my 
conscience, I would not refuse. But if I did not declare it then 
I will declare it now, because I am thereto obliged to God.” * 


About this period Crumwell had recourse to the most detes- * 


table schemes to procure evidence against priests as to their 
opinions on the Supremacy question; but the most infamous of 
all the plans devised by him was that of sending persons 
of abandoned character to confession to “certain priests, and 
there and then asking the confessor’s opinion on the Supremacy 
law then proposed, declaring that they had conscientious scruples 
against it.” These persons elicited the secret opinion of the con- 
fessor, and in a few hours later placed a statement, based upon 
information obtained by their sacrilege, in the hands of Lord 
Crumwell! This device led to the arrest and imprisonment 
of many priests, of whose sufferings there is no record now, 
Amongst the state papers (Domestic) of Henry’s reign are to be 
seen certain declarations, said to be “confessions” made by in- 
formers in the interest of Crumwell, who was justly dreaded by 
the community, lay and. clerical—in fact, hated by all parties in 
the state. 

A priest in a “doubtful state of conscience” had, in 1534, 
an interview with Archbishop Cranmer on the Supremacy 
statute. “I told,” he says, “the archbishop I would pray for the 
pope as the chief and papal head of Christ’s church. And his 
grace of Canterbury told me it was the king’s pleasure I should 
not do so. I said unto him I would continue to do it; and 
though I did it not openly, yet would I do it secret/y. And then 
Archbishop Cranmer said I might pray for the pope secretly, but in 
any wise do it not openly.” + This is quite in keeping with Cran. 
mer’s course of action in Henry’s reign—a constant practice of 
servile deception. 

To return to the Carthusian fathers. They were again con- 
signed to the Tower, and on the following day their case was 
submitted to the mockery of trial by a jury—for the accused 
were indulged with the semblance of legality—a grim and cruel 
farce. Five of them were charged with high treason. The evi- 
dence was of the usual character, and was prepared in the Star- 
Chamber fashion. Feron and Hale threw themselves on the 
mercy of the court. The jury, in this case, hesitated for nearly 
two hours. “It was bruited in the Justice Hall,” writes Thorn- 


* State papers (Domestic) of Henry VIII.’s reign. See also John Strype’s Memorials, vol, i, 
P. 395. 
+ Rolls House MSS, Concerning the Conscience of a Popish Priest. 
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dale, who was present, that “ Lord Crumwell visited the jury, 
and between threats and rewards induced them to record a ver- 
dict of guilty against four of the fathers. Feron was acquitted, 
but sent to the Fleet to await the rack, in order to extort the con- 
fession of some matters of which most probably he knew nothing.” 

It has been asserted by the Puritan admirers of Crumwell 
that he did not visit the jury on this occasion. But Thorndale 
was a contemporary and well known to Crumwell. It is far 
easier in such cases to deny than to prove; but the weight of as- 
sertion at least, and the unwonted hesitation of the jury, go far 
in evidence of the “visitation.” It is an undoubted fact that 
Crumwell in the beginning treated with juries, and even men- 
aced them with death; but as he gained experience he adopted 
the readier mode of having juries chosen who could “ make a 
quick return without any compunctious hesitation.” The ex- 
ample has not since been lost and the practice was extended to 
Ireland, where, during long years, juries were compelled to find 
verdicts at the command of the viceroys. Lord Strafford, for in- 
stance, threatened to “cut out the tongues of a Galway jury” for not 
finding a verdict for the crown. But Crumwell effected his pur- 
poses through the agency of bribery or the threats of the terri- 
ble rack, which affrighted all classes. 

Father Hale and the Carthusian fathers were not permitted 
to die together. When Father Haughton was put forward to re- 
ceive sentence the judge addressed him as a great criminal; for 
he “ dared to deny the right of the king to be the supreme head of 
the church of Christ on earth.” Haughton replied that the sen- 
tence had no terrors for him. He was merely doing his duty to 
his Divine Master, Jesus Christ. He told the judge that his sen- 
tence was nothing more than the judgment of the king and his 
ministers. The other fathers briefly addressed the court. They 
all appeared happy, and rejoiced, they said, that they had an 
opportunity of dying for the Catholic faith. The learned and 
observant Thorndale, who accompanied his friend, Father 
Haughton, to the scaffold at Tyburn, declares that such a scene as 
hanging priests in their habits “ was never before known to Eng- 
lishmen.” Haughton ascended the scaffold first. The sheriff 
and Thorndale were much affected. One of the executioners 
fell on his knees and besought the good father’s forgiveness. 
“I forgive you and all who have taken part in my trial and 
condemnation,” were the words uttered by Haughton. A few 
minutes of profound silence ensued, when Father Haughton, with 
the sheriff on his right and the devoted Thorndale on his left, 
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advanced to the front of the scaffold. A murmur burst from the 
crowd, followed by the screams and fainting of women. The 
sheriff told the people that the prior desired to address a few 
words to them on behalf of himself and of those who were to die 
with him. Thorndale held up a crucifix to the crowd: the wo- 
men cried aloud or sobbed in deepest grief. When order was re. 
stored Father Haughton addressed the populace at some length, 
I extract the following passage: 


“My good people, I call to witness the Almighty God and all true 
Christians, and I beseech you all here present to bear witness for me at 
the day of judgment, that, being here to die, I declare that it is from no ob- 
stinate, rebellious pretext that I do not obey the king, but because I fear 
to offend the Majesty of God. Our Holy Mother the Church has declared 
otherwise than the king and his Parliament have decreed; and, therefore, 
rather than disobey the church I am ready to suffer. Pray for me, and 
have mercy on my poor brethren, of whom I have been the unworthy 
prior.” 


The prior next addressed a few words to the crowd of mothers 
who were weeping in front of the scaffold. His voice was now 
becoming faint, but Thorndale took down his remarks accurately. 
“Good mothers and true Englishwomen,” said he, “I ask it as 
a dying request that you will endeavor to keep the spirit of 
‘Catholicity alive in the hearts of your children.” The good mo. 
thers exclaimed aloud: “ We will, we will!” They fell a-weep- 
ing again, and the men, and even the guard of soldiers, were in 
tears, for every one lovedthe Carthusian fathers. Kneeling down, 
Father Haughton repeated aloud the fifty-first Psalm; then, 
making the sign of the cross with great devotion, he informed the 
‘executioners that he was ready for them. The remainder of the 
proceedings were brief. The prior was “thrown off amidst a 
thrill of horror.” Thorndale states that one of the executioners 
refused to act, exclaiming, “I will not hang my old confessor.” 
And he adds, “ Wilfred Jennings was sent to the rere of the scaf- 
fold, and expired with horror and grief within one hour.” When 
the surgeon declared Haughton dead his brethren followed on 
the same death-road, reciting a hymn, undaunted and firm in ap- 
pearance. They died in a manner worthy of the primitive mar- 
tyrs of the church. The faces of these holy men did not grow 
pale; their voices did not choke; they declared themselves liege 
subjects of the king and obedient children of holy church, giving 
thanks that they were held worthy to suffer for the truth. All 
died without a murmur. The horrible work was ended with quar- 
tering the bodies, and the arm of Father Haughton—covered with 
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blood—was hung up as a dismal sign over the archway of the Char- 
ter-house to awe the remaining brethren into submission. But 
the spirit of the departed martyrs was caught upand fired the feel- 
\ ings of the young monks. One of them, like the Theban sister, 
bore away the holy and honored relic and buried it. All that re- 
mained of the community resolved to resist to the death. An- 
other warning was sent to them, but of no avail. In six weeks 
three more of the fathers went through the form of atrial. Hall, 
the historian, alleges that they “ behaved sulky and insolent to 
Lord Crumwell.” Their unbending virtue naturally would seem 
to assume the shape of insolence to a man like Hall. Asa body 
they were educated, well-bred men, and, in the words of Prior 
Haughton, “many of them of noble families.” Edward Hall, 
whose servile adulation of King Henry was conspicuous even in 
that reign of servility and terrorism, consulted his own stupendous 
notions of obedience to kingly caprice in describing facts which, 
to judge from other statements made by him, would have been 
more justly presented if left to his unbiassed judgment and natural 
sense of justice.* But the more accurate description of the scene 
) was that the fathers became indifferent to the deceptive formali- 
ties of the trial, and proclaimed their adhesion to all the tenets of 
the Catholic Church, denouncing the king as “a spiritual impos- 
tor.” These words undoubtedly sealed their doom; but they 
cared not—they rejoiced in having an opportunity of dying for 
the olden creed of Christendom. The jury in this case had no 
hesitation. They were prompt in returning a verdict for high 
treason. Three days after the verdict to which I have just allud- 
ed three more of the fathers were hanged, drawn, and quarter- 
ed. They ascended the scaffold singing hymns of joy to the Lord 
Jesus. Thorndale says: “ They died grandly, shaking hands with 
one another and awaiting their turn.” 

Some few of the brethren fled to France, and others to Ire- 
land, where a hospitable home always awaited the proscribed 
priests of England in those penal times. The greater number of 
the Carthusians remained in the priory to await their doom ; but 
Crumwell and the king hesitated to proceed further against 
them. Did they fear public opinion? Not likely. Two secular 
priests—mere creatures of Crumwell—were sent to take charge 
of what remained of the Charter-house community. Mau- 
rice Chauncy states that these priests “starved himself and his 
companions.” Friends and relatives were sent to the Car- 
thusians to “advise and remonstrate on their conduct”; they 





* Edward Hall filled the office of judge in a very ancient court called the “ Sheriff’s Court,” 
which is still in existence, He was one of the personal friends of Henry VIII, 
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were “coaxed and threatened” alternately, but with no effect. 
Four of them were brought to Westminster Abbey to hear Bish- 
op Tunstal and Dr. Gardyner preaching against the pope, and 
in favor’ of the king’s supremacy in the church. The sermons 
of these court prelates did not change the Carthusian fathers, 
To use the phrase of their persecutors, they were “still most 
obstinate.” A number of them were then dispersed amongst 
other religious communities, with secular priests as guardians, 
The secular clerics could make “no change in those obstinate 
monks.” The supposed worldly aspirations of the young, and 
the talent and ambition of maturer age, were in turn tempted by 
seductive promises of a future career, but with no effect. Gold 
could not purchase even the semblance of an, agreement to the 
king’s views of religion; and the scaffold, with its reeking hor- 
rors of strangling, decapitation, and quartering, brought no fear 


—none whatever. Two of the brotherhood who escaped joined » 


the Pilgrims of Grace; a reward was offered for their heads; 
they were taken prisoners, and on the following day hanged in 
chains near the city of York. They died bravely, exciting the 
sympathy and admiration of the multitude. Almost at the last 
moment Father Gabriel exclaimed, “My good friends, never de- 
sert Peter’s ship.” The heroic Father Gabriel’s name in the world 
was Heber MacMahon, and he was a native of the County Ty- 
rone, where his family had large possessions at one time. 

The whole of the Charter-house fathers were now cut off from 
their house and property. Lord Crumwell laid his hands upon 
all they possessed ; even family memorials, which many of them 
wished to preserve, were carried away. Shame, decency, all the 
elements of honest feeling, were cast aside on this occasion. The 
indignation of the people was intense, but they were unable to 
resist, for the spy, the informer, and the executioner were con- 
stantly at hand, ready to perform any action demanded by the 
crown. 

The tragic history of the Carthusians does not end in the 
narratives above detailed. The ten remaining fathers were sent 
to the then hideous dungeons of Newgate, where nine of them died 
from prison fever produced by bad air, bad food, and disease. 
The survivor of the ten was hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
Maurice Chauncy, whose chronicle relates their glorious story, 
escaped to France. His narrative is borne out by many of the 
records and state papers of the time, and its truth is reluctantly 
admitted by hostile historians. 

An official named Bedyll announced to Lord Crumwell the 
death of the nine Carthusians in Newgate in these words: 
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“By the hand of God, my very good lord, after my most hearty com- 
mendations, it shall please your lordship to understand that the monks of 
the Charter-house, here in London, who were committed to Newgate for 
their traitorous behavior a long time continued against the king’s highness, 
be almost now despatched dy the hand of the Almighty God himself, as may 
appear to you by this bill enclosed; whereof, considering their behavior 
and the whole matter, J am not sorry, but would that all such as love not the 
hing’s highness, and his worldly honor, were in a like case.” * 


Did Bedyll believe in what he wrote? The conduct of this 
apostate monk, whilst attached to Dr. London’s inquisition 
amongst the convents, was simply atrocious; but as he was doing 
the work of the future Reformers, historians are silent as to his 
merits. He was, however, quickly superseded by his friend 
Lord Crumwell for his conduct at Shaftesbury Convent to a 
lady of the ancient house of Fortescue—a name long honored in 
Devonshire. Crumwell had no desire to offer any personal in- 
sult to the nuns, for he had several relatives in convents; and 
there are letters of his still extant to the abbess of Godstow, and 
other noted establishments, written in a very friendly tone, and 
always seeking the prayers of the sisterhoods “for his sowl’s 
health.” Avarice was, perhaps, one of Crumwell’s leading 
crimes, and, as many of the convents were wealthy, he could not 
resist the temptation of plundering them ; and he did so without 
pity or limit, seeming to forget that the nuns were merely the 
guardians of the “heritage of the poor.” Crumwell’s clerical 
commissioners were far worse than himself, for he sometimes 
hesitated, having struggled with conscience till his golden dream 
triumphed ; but London and Layton were not afflicted by a 
troubled conscience during their monastic inquisition : that terri- 
ble spectre was reserved for a death-bed surrounded with despair 
and horror. 

Very few of the monastic houses of England suffered a more 
signal injustice than the Charter-house. The Royal Commission- 
ers did their work thoroughly; and whilst seizing the property 
which the Carthusian fathers held in trust for the poor, they 
cleared off the trustees by the gibbet, the rack, and the dungeon. 
Such was one hideous phase of an epoch when the passions of a 
cruel and licentious monarch, abetted by unscrupulously wicked 
and servile subordinates, overruled all the ordinances of law, 
order, and justice.t 


* State papers and despatches to Lord Crumwell. 
+ Maurice Chauncy’s account of the sufferings of his brethren, from which the above is in 
part extracted, was written in Latin, and printed in France, about 1550, in a work entitled 
Historia Martyrum Anglia, by Ritus Dulken, prior of St, Michael, near Metz, 
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CHRISTIAN JERUSALEM. 


PART IV.—A.D. 137-335. 


THE GENTILE LINE OF BISHOPS—POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF AZLIA CAPITOLINA FROM 
ADRIAN TO CONSTANTINE—ORIGIN OF THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM—ACCOUNT 
OF THE BUILDING OF CHURCHES AT THE HOLY PLAcEes BY CONSTANTINE, FROM 
EvusEBIUS, 


AFTER the complete ruin and dispersion of the Jewish nation 
under Adrian, Palestine sunk into the condition of an insignifi- 
cant province of the Roman Empire. It was peopled by a mix. 
ed multitude of Gentiles; and the Christian Church, composed 
mostly of converts from paganism and their offspring, became a 
Gentile community. The Bishop of Czsarea was the metropoli- 
tan, and the church of Alia Capitolina, the new town which arose 
on the site of Jerusalem, was for a long time insignificant in all 
respects except the sanctity of its location and its traditions. 
On account of these a certain honor and dignity were attached 
to the see of James, and it seems not to have been ever suffragan 
to the see of Czsarea in the strict sense of the word, but rather 
to have enjoyed an honorary precedence by virtue of which the 
Bishop of A#lia presided in provincial synods together with the 
Bishop of Czsarea. These privileges of honor were recognized 
and sanctioned by the Council of Nicza. The following is a 
translation of the seventh canon of that council, the exact sense 
of which cannot with certainty be determined, but has been a 
subject of much dispute among canonists : 

“Since the custom and ancient tradition has prevailed that 
the Bishop of Zlia should be honored, let him possess the suc- 
cession of honor, the proper dignity of the metropolis being pre- 
served.” 

The assertion of these inherited privileges by the Bishops of 
Jerusalem, and their recognition by the church at large, issued 
at last in the formal decree of the Council of Chalcedon, which 
conferred upon the Bishops of Jerusalem the rank of patriarch, 
and assigned to them the fifth place in the hierarchy, with me- 
tropolitan jurisdiction over the three provinces of Palestine. 

During fifty years, counting from A.D. 137, fourteen bishops 
succeeded one another in the see of James. Their names have 


‘been preserved by Eusebius, and that is all. The name of the 
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Holy City Jerusalem had gone entirely out of use, and was not 
revived until the time of Constantine. The very memory of the 
past greatness of the city and of the history of the Jews had be- 
come so far obliterated, except among the despised and _ perse- 
cuted Jews and Christians, that in the year 309 the Roman gov- 
ernor of Czesarea replied to a Christian on trial before his tri- 
bunal, who declared that his residence was in Jerusalem, that 
he had never heard of sucha place. Between the year 195 and 
the beginning of the fourth century some facts, events, and 
personages are known to us through historical records, chiefly 
those of Eusebius, who was himself for many years Bishop 
of Czsarea. Nevertheless, the entire amount of this _ histori- 
cal information is but scanty. The first of the line of Gen- 
tile bishops at Jerusalem who gained great celebrity, and of 
whose life fuller details have been preserved, was Narcissus, 
who took possession of the see some time before the year 195, 
and retained it until some years after the year 211. The gift of 
miracles is ascribed to St. Narcissus by Eusebius, and all accounts 
agree in testifying to his extraordinary sanctity. In the year 
195 the bishops of Palestine, to the number of nearly thirty, as- 
sembled, either in two separate councils, one at Jerusalem under 
Narcissus, and another at Czsarea under Theophilus, according 
to the Libellus Synodicus ; or in one synod at Czesarea under the 
joint presidency of these two prelates, as Eusebius, who seems to 
be the best authority in this case, relates. The principal matter 
discussed in this council was the question of Easter, and the 
judgment of the bishops of Palestine sustained the decision 
of Pope Victor, that Easter should always be celebrated on a 
Sunday. 

St. Narcissus was calumniated by certain malicious persons, 
and he withdrew secretly to the desert, where he remained un- 
known for a long period of time, living the life of a hermit. 
Three bishops in succession, Dius, Germanion, and Gordius, gov- 
erned his church during his absence. At length, in the year 211, 
Narcissus, who was supposed to be dead, and who was above 
one hundred years old, suddenly reappeared in Jerusalem and 
resumed the government of his see. Alexander, a disciple of 
Clement of Alexandria, and who was a bishop in Cappadocia, be- 
came his coadjutor and succeeded to his place at his death. St. 
Alexander was one of the most enlightened bishops of his age. 
He gathered the first Christian library of which there is any 
mention in history, and this collection was still extant in the time 
of Eusebius. He was a great friend and protector of Origen, 
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who took refuge in Palestine in the year 216. About ten years 
later Origen came again to Czsarea on his way from Alexan. 
dria to Athens, and by the authority of Theoctistus of Czesarea 
and Alexander of Jerusalem he was ordained priest; an act 
which Demetrius of Alexandria resented to such a degree that 
Origen was obliged to remain for a long time at Czsarea and 
Jerusalem under the protection of the two bishops, who defended 
their own conduct and warmly espoused the cause of Origen. 
The latter opened a school of philosophy and theology at Czsa- 
rea, and was always honored and listened to with avidity by the 
Christians of Palestine. St. Alexander finally died in prison 
during the persecution of Decius, after having ruled over the 
church of Jerusalem thirty-nine years. Mazabanus succeeded 
him and ruled nine years. The next bishop, Hymenzus, took 
an active part in the councils of Antioch against the heretic 
Paul of Samosata. His episcopate extended from about the 
year 250 to about 262. His next successor was Zambda, and 
the one who followed him was Hermon. This brings us to the 
epoch of Diocletian’s dreadful persecution in the beginning 
of the fourth century, which raged with equal fury in Palestine 
to that which elsewhere devastated and threatened to exter- 
minate the church of Christ. Hundreds of bishops, thousands 
of priests, and millions of the faithful had perished in Diocletian's 
persecution. Great numbers had also fallen away from the faith. 
Yet all the cruelty and power of imperial Rome had not sufficed 
to destroy more than one-third of the steadfast Christians of that 
heroic age. There were still remaining hundreds of bishops, 
thousands of priests, and probably at least twenty millions of the 
faithful within the limits of the Roman Empire. The glorious 
epoch of Constantine came, and the cross had triumphed. The 
sun broke forth from the clouds and tempests of three centuries 
upon the church of Jerusalem, and its era of prosperity began, 
which lasted for three more centuries, while Palestine remained a 
province of the Christian empire of the East, whose capital was 
the city of Constantine. The restoration of Jerusalem, Judea, 
and Galilee was very different from that of which the Jews and 
Judaizing Christians of the first and second centuries had dream- 
ed. Judaism was wiped out, and the national, political glory and 
importance of the Holy Land had passed away for ever. Jerusa- 
lem and the Holy Land were henceforth only important because 
of their memories, and espetially because they were the scene of 
the birth, the life, the death, and the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
the Redeemer of the world. 
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The Emperor Constantine fully appreciated the moral gran- 
deur of the history of God’s chosen people as set forth in their 
Sacred Scriptures, of which he was a diligent reader. He wasa 
Christian in belief from enlightened and intelligent conviction, 
having enlarged views, noble intentions, anda truly imperial mag- 
nanimity in carrying them into execution. Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land were objects of the greatest interest for him, and the 
piety of his mother, Helena, inspired her with an equal or superior 
enthusiasm to his own for rescuing the Holy Places from heathen 
desecration and adorning them with architectural monuments 
worthy of the great events which had been transacted on that 
sacred soil. Happily for the church of that period and of all 
succeeding times, Palestine possessed a metropolitan in the per- 
son of Eusebius, Bishop of Czesarea, who was thoroughly versed 
in historical lore, especially in the sacred history of Judaism and 
Christianity. His learning and virtues made him worthy to be the 
intimate friend of Constantine, his studious tastes and religious 
zeal impelled him to devote himself to those literary labors which 
have proved so invaluable to all ecclesiastical historians since his 
time, to collect a library, to search for the records and the writ- 
ings of the three centuries of toil and suffering just completed, 
and to bequeath to us those works in which he has comprised 
the greatest part of what we know concerning his own age and 
those which preceded it. Translations of the historical works of 
Eusebius are not in very general circulation or much read. We 
may quote his own narrative of that part of the history of Chris- 
tian Jerusalem which we have now to recount, with a confident 
expectation that our readers will be best satisfied with it as the 
most authentic, and will also find it as novel and interesting as 
any description in modern form and style could be made: 


“ After these affairs had been completed [z.c., after the close of the Coun- 
cil of Nicaa, A.D. 325], the emperor dear to God began another most me- 
morable undertaking in Palestine. He considered it, namely, to be his 
duty to make that spot in Jerusalem where the resurrection of the Lord 
took place illustrious and venerable to all men. Therefore he immediately 
commanded that an oratory should be erected in that place, God directing 
and the Saviour inspiring his mind to the execution of this work. 

“Impious men, or rather the entire band of the demons through the in- 
strumentality of impious men, had formerly endeavored to involve that 
venerable monument of immortality in darkness and oblivion: that monu- 
ment, I say, at which once an angel, descending from heaven, radiant with 
wonderful light, had rolled away the stone from the minds of those who were 
truly as hard as rocks, and who thought that the living Christ was still lying 
among the dead; bringing joyful news to the women, and rolling away the 
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stone of unbelief from their minds, that he might convince them that he 
whom they were seeking was alive. This saving cave, therefore, certain 
impious and profane men had determined to abolish entirely, foolishly 
thinking that in this way they could hide the truth. So then, with very 
great labor, they had brought from elsewhere a great quantity of earth and 
other materials, with which they filled up the whole place, raising a heap 
of moderate height, which they covered over with stones, concealing en- 
tirely under this mass the sacred cave. Then, as if sure of accomplishing 
their purpose, they constructed upon that ill-omened soil a sepulchre for 
souls ; building a dark cavern of dead images in honor of that lascivious de- 
mon whom they call Venus. There they used to offer execrable sacrifices 
on profane and impure altars; for they thought to accomplish the design 
which they had in mind completely, when they had buried the saving cave 
under this heap of vile impurities. For those miserable men could not un- 
derstand that it was altogether impossible that He who had conquered death 
should suffer their crime to remain hidden: just as much impossible as that 
the sun, shining upon all lands and making his wonted course in heaven, 
should escape the notice of the whole human race. Indeed, the power of 
our Saviour, resplendent with a far more excellent light, not shining like 
the sun upon bodies, but upon the minds of men, was now filling the whole 
world with his rays. Yet, notwithstanding, those things which impious and 
profane men had contrived against the truth remained for a long space of 
time. Nor was there any one among the presidents or generals, or even the 
emperors, who was worthy to overturn this criminal work, except that one 
prince most acceptable to God, the sovereign over all; who, being animated 
by an influence from the Divine Spirit, was grieved that the place already 
mentioned should be covered up and forgotten under the abominations 
which the adversaries had heaped upon it, and, being determined not to give 
place to their wickedness, commanded, under the invocation of the holy 
name of God, that it should be purified ; for he thought that the spot which 
had been defiled by adversaries was the one most worthy to be dedicated to 
the divine service by his own efforts and ministry in a magnificent manner. 
The orders of the emperor were carried out without delay, the mound 
erected by those fraudulent men was levelled with the earth, and the 
structures they had erected for the deception of men were destroyed 
and scattered together with their statues, to the discomfiture of the de- 
mons. 

“ The zeal of the emperor did not rest here, but moved him also to have 
all the rubbish removed to a distance from the spot, which was immediately 
done in obedience to his order. Having proceeded thus far, the emperor 
was not yet satisfied; but, impelled by a divine ardor, he commanded that 
they should dig down deeply into the soil and carry it all far away, as con- 
taminated by the profane rites of demons. This was done immediately. 
And when the lowest stratum had been laid bare, then, beyond the hope of 
all, the august and most holy monument of the Lord’s resurrection was dis- 
covered ; and that cave, which may truly be called the holy of holies, pre- 
sented a kind of similitude of the resurrection of our Saviour, since after 
having been buried and concealed it was again brought to light, and, bearing 
witness by facts speaking more clearly than any words, exhibited in the 
most obvious manner to all those who had gathered together to see what 
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had occurred the history of the miracles which had formerly been wrought 
in that place. 

“These things having in this manner been accomplished, the emperor 
immediately took measures, by issuing the necessary orders and providing 
ample funds, for constructing with royal magnificence a temple worthy of 
God around that saving cave: a work which he had, in the zeal with which 
God inspired him, long before projected and resolved to execute. He 
commanded the rulers of the Eastern provinces to furnish abundant sums 
of money for the fulfilment of this grand and magnificent undertaking. 
Moreover, to the bishop who at that time governed the church of Jerusalem 
he sent the following letter, in which he set forth in the clearest language 
the saving doctrine of faith, writing to him in these words: 


“‘ VICTOR CONSTANTINUS MAXIMUS AUGUSTUS TO MACARIUS: 


“*So great is the grace of our Saviour that no abundance of speech can 
seem sufficient for narrating the wonderful thing which has lately hap- 
pened. For the monument of his most sacred passion, which had remained 
hidden under the earth for the space of so many years, until, the common 
enemy of all having been overthrown, it shone forth upon his liberated 
servants, truly surpasses all admiration. Indeed, it seems to me that if all 
the wise men of the world collected together should undertake to compose 
something suitable to the dignity of this matter, they would not be able to 
aspire to even the least part of it; since the faith of this miracle exceeds 
every nature capable of human reason as much as divine things excel those 
which are human. In regard to these things, my one chief object is that, 
while the truth of the faith is daily becoming more evident by new won- 
ders, all our minds should be stirred up to the observance of our most holy 
law, with modesty and harmonious alacrity. I think all are perfectly well 
aware of that of which I wish you in particular to be fully persuaded, that 
nothing is more ardently desired by me than that we should adorn with 
beautiful fabrics that sacred place which by the commandment of God I 
have purified from the sacrilegious structure which had been piled up over 
it, which was holy from the beginning in the judgment of God, but was 
made much more holy after the faith of the Lord’s passion had been made 
manifest. 

“* Therefore, it becomes your prudence so to provide all things necessary 
for the work that not only the basilica itself may be the most beautiful of 
all which can be seen in any place, but that all parts of the edifice may far 
Surpass the finest fabrics which can be found in any of the cities of the 
world. I desire you to know that I have committed to our mutual friend, 
Dracilianus the pro-pretor, and to the president of the province, the charge 
of superintending the laying of the foundations and erecting the walls in 
an elegant style. We have ordered that the artificers and workmen, and all 
things which in your prudence you may judge necessary for this work, 
should be provided and directed by their care after receiving, as is fitting, 
all requisite information from you. But as regards columns and marbles, 
and other more precious things which you may judge suitable for decora- 
tion, take care to communicate directly with us, so that when we know 
from your letters the number and quality of such things as are requisite 
we may provide for their transportation from the places where they can 
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be obtained. For it is proper that the place which is most admirable among 
all localities of the world should be adorned in a manner befitting its 
dignity. 

“* Moreover, I could wish that you would inform me whether you think 
the grand hall of the basilica should be adorned with fret-work or in what 
other style, for if it is fretted it may be also decorated with gilding. | 
know nothing more to add, except to request your holiness to make known 
to the above-mentioned magistrates as soon as possible how many work- 
men and artificers and how much money will be necessary; and that you 
will speedily report to me not only in reference to marbles and columns, 
but also fretted panels, if you think that style of decoration the most ele- 
gant. May the Divinity preserve you, dearest brother.’ 


“These are the words written by the emperor. Their effect imme- 
diately followed; and in the place of our Saviour’s martyrdom a New Jer- 
salem was built opposite to the ancient and celebrated sanctuary and city, 
which had already endured the punishment of the wickedness of its inhabi- 
tants by the total destruction which laid it waste after the nefarious murder 
of the Lord. So over against this old city the emperor in his religious zeal 
erected the trophy of the victory which our Saviour had won over death, 
And perhaps this was that modern and new Jerusalem, foretold in the 
oracles of the prophets, concerning which so many eulogiums pronounced 
by the Holy Spirit are read in the sacred books. First, therefore, he 
adorned that sacred cave, as the chief part of the whole work: namely, the 
divine monument near which, formerly, an angel radiant with celestial 
light had announced the regeneration which was made manifest to all by 
the Saviour. 

“This monument, I say, as the head of the whole work, the magnifi- 
cence of the emperor, first of all, decorated with elegant columns, in the 
most beautiful style, and with all manner of ornaments. Then he passed 
on to the work of inclosing a large space of the ground surrounding the sep- 
ulchre and open to the sky, laying down a splendid pavement of stones and 
building long porticoes on every side of the enclosure. The basilica was 
erected on that side of the sepulchre which looks toward the rising sun: 
an admirable structure of grand dimensions in height, length, and width. 
Its interior surfaces were encrusted with variegated marbles ; its outer sur- 
face veneered with closely jointed dressed stones equally beautiful with 
marble. The summit and chambers were covered with a leaden roofing 
secure against the storms of winter. The interior was ceiled with panelling 
which appeared like a vast sea, and was extended through the entire basili- 
ca, supported by mortised rafters all covered with the purest gold, which 
made the basilica throughout radiant with splendor. On each side double 
porticoes, partly below and partly above the surface, extended along the 
whole length of the building, having adjacent rooms which were covered 
with gilding. Those which were exterior to the walls of the basilica were 
supported by great columns, the interior ones by pillars richly decorated on 
their surfaces. Three gates on the eastern side gave entrance to the crowd 
of visitors. Near these gates, as the culminating point of the whole edifice, 
was a hemisphere extending to the summit of the basilica. It was sur- 
rounded by twelve columns, according to the number of the twelve apostles 
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of our Saviour. The capitals of these columns were of silver in the form of 
large goblets: a costly offering which the emperor dedicated to his God. 

“An area was made before the entrances to the temple. First there 
was an atrium, then porticoes on each side, and lastly the gates of the 
atrium. After these were the vestibules of the whole structure, in the mid- 
die of the open market-place, where the venders of various articles had their 
stations, and these were built in a very ornate style, so that the passers- 
by, looking on them with admiration, could form some idea of what was to 
be seen within. 

“Thus, then, the emperor constructed this temple as a testimony of the 
resurrection which brings salvation, and adorned it with royal and magnifi- 
cent furniture. The number and value of the gifts and ornaments, precious 
articles of gold, silver, and gems, with which he beautified it, are indescrib- 
able; and I cannot attempt to specify in detail all the grandeur, the elabo- 
rate works of art, and other numerous and various features which render 
this work so remarkable. 

“He also undertook to adorn with reverential honor two other places 
of that region which were ennobled by sacred caves. The emperor hon- 
ored in a befitting manner that grotto in which our Saviour first manifest- 
ed his divine presence and condescended to be born in the flesh. In the 
other grotto he honored the memory of the ascension of the Lord, which 
had formerly taken place on the summit of the mountain. And by adorn- 
ifig these places in a magnificent manner he also consecrated with them the 
name of his mother, by whose work and instrumentality he was accomplish- 
ing so much good for the benefit of the human race, to the eternal remem- 
brance of future generations. 

“For when this woman of singular prudence had determined to pay the 
debt of pious gratitude which she owed to God, the universal sovereign, in 
behalf of her son the great emperor, and his sons the Caesars dear to God, 
her grandchildren, although she was advanced in years, she hastened with 
youthful ardor to traverse that land which was so worthy of veneration, and 
to visit the cities and peoples of the East, making them the object of a 
truly royal solicitude and providence. And after she had venerated the 
footsteps of our Saviour with due respect, as of old the prophetic word had 
foretold, Let us worship in the place where his feet have trodden (Ps. cxxxi. 7), 
she left behind for posterity the fruit of her piety. For she immediately 
dedicated to God, whom she adored, two temples, one at the cave in which 
the Lord was born, the other on that mountain from which he ascended 
into heaven: for Emmanuel (this name signifies God with us) submitted to 
be born in a place under ground for our sake; and the place of his nativity 
was called by the Hebrews Bethlehem. And therefore the Augusta, filled 
with the love of God, honored the child-bearing of the Virgin Mother of 
God with splendid monuments, adorning that sacred cave with the most 
pious devotion. Moreover, the emperor soon afterwards honored the same 
nativity of the Lord with royal gifts, with various monuments of gold and 
silver, and embroidered veils, adding to the magnificence of his mother. 
The mother of the emperor also erected some lofty structures in memory of 
the ascension of Christ, the Saviour of all men, on the Mount of Olives, plac- 
ing a sacred building with a temple on the very summit of the mountain. 
Veracious history narrates that in this place and in this very cave Christ, the 
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Saviour of all men, initiated his disciples into secret mysteries. The empe- 
ror, moreover, testified his veneration for the sovereign King of all men by 
endowing this place also with various ornaments and gifts. . . . 

“Helena Augusta was mindful also even of the chapels of the smallest 
cities, decorating the sacred edifices everywhere with valuable orna- 
ments” (De Vita Constantin?, lib. iii. cc. 25-45). 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





IS THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT A NUI- 
SANCE TO BE ABATED? 


“THE history of the United States Government’s repeated violations 
of faith with the Indians thus convicts us, as a Nation, not only of having 
outraged the principles of justice, which are the basis of international law, 
and of having made ourselves liable to all punishments which follow upon 
such sins—to arbitrary punishment at the hands of any civilized nation who 
might see fit to call us to account, and to that more certain natural punish- 
ment which sooner or later as surely comes from evil-doing as harvests 
come from sown seed.” * 


This is a terrible sentence pronounced upon our country. 
How sad a result of our first hundred years of popular govern. 
ment! What a pity that the amiable Georges were interfered 
with, by those pestilent colonists who achieved American inde- 
pendence, in the prosecution of those measures of improvement 
and elevation which they invariably employed in their transac- 
tions with the heathen! We are a nuisance among the nations, 
to be justly abated by whatever power, or powers, may feel 
strong enough to undertake our destruction. There can be no 
hesitancy about throwing the first stone. And we may imagine 
the amiable authoress of A Century of Dishonor hoping, like the 
Camilla of Corneille, that she may with her own eyes see the 
thunderbolt strike us—our monuments in ashes and our laurels in 
the dust ! 

Let us cast a rapid glance backward over the record of these 
hundred years and see if that record sustains the charge that the 
Republic of the West—the light of whose ensign anywhere 
throughout the wide world stirs up feelings of hope and faith in 
human progress—is, as a nation, cruel and perfidious, a liar and 
a thief. 


"A Century of Dishonor, A sketch of the United States Government’s dealings with 
some of the Indian tribes. By H.H, New York: Harper & Bros, 
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What was the right of the Indian tribes to the lands they 
occupied at the time of the settlement? The right of con- 
quest. 

Not an Indian tribe at that time was occupying land which be- 
longed to it by any other title. 

The Six Nations crushed the people of their own race from the 
Hudson to the Father of Waters. They conquered or expelled 
the tribes of the Algonquin race, the Wyandottes, the Eries, the 
Shawnees, the Illinois, the Delawares. They took the Delaware 
lands and sold them. The country claimed by the Cherokees be- 
longed to the Euchees, whom the Cherokees exterminated, and 
whose land they took by the law of the strong hand. The Creeks 
had taken the country they claimed from the Natches, the Savan- 
nahs, and the Ogeechees, whom they had conquered. The Sioux 
took the country of the lowas and that of the Cheyennes, be- 
cause buffalo were plenty therein. A war to the knife of three 
hundred years between the Chippewas and the Sioux resulted in 
the expulsion of the latter from the lands they had seized. The 
Chippewas drove out the Sacs and Foxes. Every foot of ground 
claimed by this tribe was wrested by them from weaker tribes of 
their own race. The Sioux took the Pawnee country, murdered 
and outraged the Winnebagoes, the Omahas, the Ottoes, and the 
Missouris. And in our own day the much-vexed question of 
the removal of the Poncas was initiated by themselves when 
driven by the incessant attacks and outrages of the Sioux to ask 
for a change of location. 

The claimants to the regions of North America by right of 
discovery recognized in the Indians only a very limited proprie- 
torship in the lands they actually occupied. They refused to 
concede that wandering tribes of savage hunters could claim as 
their property vast districts over which they occasionally hunted. 
Even of the portions on which they actually lived the Euro- 
pean governments considered them only as tenants-at-will, re- 
movable at the pleasure or convenience of the power possessing 
the right of eminent domain, which was held to grow out of the 
right of discovery. A usufructuary interest only was conceded 
to them, and this interest they could only dispose of to the power 
claiming by right of discovery, or, by its permission, to its sub- 
jects. The “right of occupancy,” which the writer of A Century 
of Dishonor inflates to an all-comprehensive extent—excluding 
any right of participancy in occupation—amounted simply to this 
and nothing more. The “heathen” were not viewed as men 
having rights, but as children to be held in a state of puvilage. 
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This was the accepted view of the Indians’ status up to the strug- 
gle for independence. 

What was the attitude of the Indian tribes toward the United 
Colonies in the struggle for independence? At first dilatory and 
deceitful, it finally developed into almost universal hostility— 
perfidious, bloody, merciless, barbarous. From the Six Nations 
in the North to the Creeks in the South the frontier settlements 
were deluged with the blood of women and children by the 
noble red allies of his Majesty George III. For seven years 
after the peace the Western Indians continued to plunder, 
burn, and destroy. Up to 1795 they still hoped that Great 
Britain, from whose emissaries they had been receiving am- 
munition, would renew hostilities. Commissioners sent to ar- 
range a peace with them were massacred. At length, when tho. 
roughly whipped by Gen. Wayne, they made peace. Their posi- 
tion then before the United States was that of subjugated ene- 
mies. No mention was made of Great Britain’s red allies in the 
treaty of peace. She quietly and silently abandoned them to 
their fate, or rather to the magnanimity of the young republic. 
She coldly ceded the country of her devoted friends, the Six 
Nations. What could the tribes claim in justice from the United 
States? Nothing. They had forfeited every right. But mercy 
took the place of justice, and the United States pardoned their 
hostility, their butcheries and atrocities, conceded to them a lim- 
ited sovereignty, a qualified nationality, a power to treat and be 
treated with. They admitted the Indians to a proprietorship of 
the land, which could not be afterwards taken from them without 
satisfactory consideration and their consent. A higher title was 
now given the Indians by the United States than had ever been 
recognized in them by any European government. This was 
magnanimity, but it was mistaken. The new government treated 
its late enemies not wisely but too well. 

Only a few years later we find the tribes in the North, the 
South, and the West organizing under Tecumseh and the Pro- 
phet to make war upon the government and exterminate the 
whites. Breaking a truce, the Indians made a sudden and un- 
expected night attack upon Gen. Harrison. Notwithstanding a 
heavy American loss, the Indians met with a severe defeat which 
made memorable Tippecanoe. And they made peace again. 

But not for long. The declaration of war in 1812 brought 
them to their feet again as hostile as ever—Sioux, Shawnees, Win- 
nebagoes, Chippewas, Delawares, Wyandottes, Pottawatomies, 
Miamis, Choctaws, Creeks, Seminoles, and Cherokees. Another 
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bloody collection of tales of horror was furnished every infant 
settlement on the frontiers. In accordance with the provisions of 
the treaty of Ghent the tribes were notified by commissioners that 
on ceasing hostilities their status ante bellum should be restored. 
The Rock River Sacs refused to stop hostilities and continued 
to burn, rob, and outrage. Surely they forfeited their rights 
under that treaty also. Yet on suing for peace afterwards they 
were accorded all the rights they could have claimed had they 
availed themselves of the treaty stipulations. The United States 
preferred a liberal and humane policy toward the tribes to their 
punishment by the employment of force. The United States 
government even fed those who at the close of hostilities 
were without the necessaries of life. Yet the Sacs again raised 
the tomahawk against the government in the war under their 
noted chief, Black Hawk. The old story was repeated. Sud- 
denly they began burning settlements, butchered and outraged 
women and children, until an organized force was sent against 
them ; then they succumbed, sued for peace, and were pardoned 
once more. Their descendants are living to-day on annuities 
paid them by the government of the United States. These facts 
should not in justice be omitted from the record of “a century 
of dishonor.” 

The author of A Century of Dishonor does not state the case 
of the Creeks and Cherokees versus the States of Georgia and Ala- 
bama with fairness. The portions of those tribes opposed to the 
emigration plan—proposed by other portions—claimed sove- 
reignty and denied the power of the States to extend the opera- 
tion of their laws over them. They were offered the choice be- 
tween submission to the laws, citizenship, a fee-simple title to a 
sufficiency of land, and joining their emigrated brethren, getting 
portions of land equal to their cessions, compensation for their 
improvements, transportation free, and one year’s subsistence after 
arrival in the colony. There were bloody feuds between the re- 
presentatives of the two factions. Each was willing to make the 
treaty if negotiated with its side. One immediately opposed it 
when made with the other. The followers of the rival chiefs had 
recourse to bloody crimes and assassinations. After their arri- 
val in their new country the feud continued bloodier and more 
vengeful, and the leaders of the emigration party were assassi- 
nated by their rivals with every concomitant of savage cruelty. 

Thus far we have seen the Indian tribes quick to spring up, 
tomahawk in hand, whenever an enemy arose against the govern- 


ment of the United States. What was their attitude in 1861? 
VOL. XXXIV.—5 
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With insignificant exceptions, it was the traditional one. They 
were on the enemy’s side. Canadian traders and _ half-breeds 
were busy among the Northern Indians, spreading the news of an 
imminent and inevitable war between the United States and 
Great Britain. The Chippewas and Winnebagoes, the Sioux, 
the Indians between the Missouri and the British line, were get- 
ting ready for the war-path. The Minnesota massacre of 1862, 
in which the Sioux killed nearly a thousand women, children, and 
old men, destroyed property to the value of millions, and reduced 
several thousand people from comparative comfort to destitution, 
was the result of the premature explosion of the mine. What do 
the so-called semi-civilized tribes of the Indian Territory at this 
critical juncture in the nation’s life? They neither hesitate nor 
delay. In October, 1861, they formally renounced their allegi- 
ance to the government and transferred it to the Confederate 
States. They raised troops for the Confederate government, 
drove out all neutrals, attacked defenceless settlements and In- 
dians supposed to be neutral or friendly. When it dawned upon 
them that they had joined the losing side they were quick peti- 
tioners for permission to retransfer their allegiance, and they were 
allowed to do so. The fact sounds strangely in the record of 
“a century of dishonor.” The author’s attempted defence of the 
treason of the Cherokees is weaker than childish. She evidently 
felt that it was when writing it, but then they must be defended 
quand méme. 

With what claim to land were the Indians armed who came 
under the jurisdiction of the United States by cession from Mexico 
or by the annexation of Texas ? 

Mexico recognized no Indian right to soil within her jurisdic- 
tion, unless by special grant. 

Texas, by express provision, reserved the right to, and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over, all vacant lands within her limits. 

These Mexican Indians, therefore, came to us without any 
claim to land. They made continual war for nearly twenty years 
after the cession, and broke every treaty made with them from 
1847 to 1865. Yet the government made no distinction between 
them and other Indians, but gave them reservations, food, and 
clothing, and recognized in them the treaty-making power. This 
- is another fact which should not have been omitted from the 
record of the century. 

Of course the full score of massacres of Indians by whites is 
given in this book, and the massacres of whites by Indians passed 
over in silence. This is the way to write history when you 
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want to make a case. When in 1860 white settlers on the Chero- 
kee lands were driven away by government forces, our author 
tells us that the officer sent to dislodge them was obliged to burn 
their cabins over their heads before they would stir. But she 
drops no word of sympathy for these people. They were com- 
mon white working people. This is philanthropy. 

On page 146 the author says that the annuities of the Sioux 
were in arrears, but “ this was almost a blessing, since doth money, 
goods, and provisions were so soon squandered for whiskey.” 
The next line tells-us that “in 1842 several of the bands were 
reduced to a state of semi-starvation by the failure of the corn 
crops and the failure of the Senate to ratify a treaty they had 
made with Gov. Doty in 1841. Depending on the annuity pro- 
mised in this treaty, they had neglected to make their usual provi- 
sions for the winter.” Of course the perfidious Senate was to 
blame for the trusting Sioux’ neglect. Then she tells us that 
frosts in June and drought in July combined to ruin the crops. 
The water had been drying up for years; the musk-rat ponds 
were dried up, and the perfidious musk-rats had gone “ nobody 
knew where,” says the writer. The beaver, otter, and other 
furred animals had been hunted until they were hard tofind. The 
buffalo had been driven far away; but even if they were near 
enough the Indians had no horses to hunt with. They were 
hundreds of miles from any place where corn could be obtained, 
“even if they had money to pay for it,” the author naively adds. 
And she winds up this catalogue of misfortunes with an en-pas- 
sant remark that, “except for some assistance from the government, 
they would have died by hundreds in the winter of this year.” This 
interesting item for the record of “a century of dishonor” must 
have crept in by accident. 

Sympathy with the wronged is an attribute of noble and gen- 
erous hearts. But even noble and generous hearts sometimes 
allow their sympathy to run away with their judgment. By 
nursing their hatred of wrong they work themselves into such 
an excess of zeal that they can see nothing but total depravity in 
those they consider to be wrong-doers, and naught but angelic 
virtue in those of whom they are the self-constituted champions. 
From partisans they become fanatics. Their end being a humane 
and noble one, they are blind to the injustice done by themselves. 
They read history, law, theology in the light of their fanaticism. 
The suggestio falsi ceases to have any terrors for them, and the 
Suppressto vert becomes a part of their system. All the wrong is 

on one side and all the right on the other. 
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Right and justice, as understood by the writer of A Century of 
Dishonor, would show us a solitary Indian standing on a lofty 
eminence within his ten-thousand-acre hunting-park, warning off 
the pioneer who begs outside his boundaries for land enough 
for a house for his family and for crops for their support. Rail- 
roads must not be built, the precious metals must not be digged 
out of the useless earth, water-power must not be utilized, be- 
cause the Indian will not sell, though he will not cultivate. His 
“right” must be respected. The Indian’s park is within the 
limits of a sovereign State. He claims that he, too, is a sovereign, 
He refuses to submit to the laws of the State. It would be 
“unjust” to remove him. What will she do with him? 

No doubt money appropriated for Indian uses has been 
squandered or misapplied. Dishonest officials have been in 
every time and clime and under every form of government. 
Even the iron Spartan was not proof against a bribe. The thirst 
for gold is not confined to any race or people. In known in- 
stances not more than’ ten per centum of sums paid the Indian 
chiefs reached the humble members of the tribe. 

That the government has pursued a short-sighted policy with 
regard to the Indian tribes any man of ordinary intelligence can 
see to-day. But the vision of even the most far-sighted of our 
great statesmen of the past fell far short of the future. When 
the Indian tribes were colonized beyond the Mississippi, who sup- 
posed the development of the country would be so vast, so rapid 
as it is? The expansion has been so marvellous that not even 
the wildest believer of forty years ago in our “ manifest des- 
tiny ” had an imagination rich enough to suggest a dream of its 
possibility. 

The scheme of the colony beyond the Mississippi originated 
with that portion of the Cherokees who preferred living Indian 
fashion by the chase to the practice of agriculture. Their object 
was not civilization but the preservation of their old habits, cus- 
toms, and mode of life. They wanted to be placed beyond possi- 
bility of contact with white men, and they thought the emigra- 
tion would effect their design. Neither Indian nor white man 
then dreamed of pioneers crowding around the Indian Territory 
and galling the kibes of the big chiefs. 

This colonization scheme, devised by the Indians, as I have 
said, to escape civilization in the first place, and then adopted by 
the government as a civilizing scheme, has been a double failure, 
both for the Indians and the government. If in the present 
stage of our development isolation were much longer possible, it 
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is not by isolation that savages can be civilized, and the Indians 
know it. The reservation system is merely the colony ix jetto. 
Tribal title to land is merely the basis of an oligarchy. The first 
step toward the civilization of the Indian is the solution of the 
tribal bond. Blood will yet be spilled before it is loosed. The 
chiefs, head-men, and medicine-men will fight for it to the last. 

In guaranteeing vast tracts of land to Indian tribes “for 
ever” the government contracted unfortunately, though in good 
faith, to do what was beyond its power—beyond any human 
power. You might as well give an Indian a reservation on the 
sands at low water, and expect to prevent the high tide from 
sweeping over him. It is only a question of time. It will come 
in the Indian Territory as well as elsewhere. The tide of settle- 
ment will draw closer and closer until the Indian is hemmed in 
to the quantity of land he will cultivate. His only safety is to 
get that in severalty which no man can take from him, and bring 
up his children in the ways and habits of the whites who will 
settle around him. The game is gone, and the Indian was its 
most reckless destroyer. The hunting-park of 10,000 acres nec- 
essary to support one Indian by the chase the crush of settle- 
ment will no longer permit. 

Like all conquered peoples, the Indian’s future is assimilation, 
absorption, or extinction. He cannot be civilized by isolation or 
preserved as an ethnological curiosity. The sooner the great 
reservations are cut up and sold the better. Give the Indian a 
liberal share of land in fee, inahenable for a term of years. Make 
him amenable to the laws of the State or Territory he lives in, and 
extend to him their protection. Help him in his first efforts at 
self-support ; supplement the result of these efforts by what is 
necessary to his subsistence. Give him industrial schools for his 
children ; let him be free to worship God in his own way, and do 
not, with cold indifferentism or cynical scepticism, parcel him out 
among jarring sects, so many head to each. 

While history shows that the Indian tribes in their transac- 
tions with each other were remorseless tyrants and perfidious 
enemies, that the stronger despoiled, decimated, exterminated 
the weaker; while the annals of their inter-tribal relations are an 
unparalleled record of cruelty, outrage, robbery, and blood, the 
history of our hundred years bears upon its closing page the not 
dishonorable record that xo /ndian tribes which were in existence at 
the time of the Declaration of Independence have become extinct. And 
the protecting power that saved them from extinction is the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 
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A SCOTCH CATHOLIC SETTLEMENT IN CANADA. 


“You will hear more Gaelic spoken in Canada in one week 
than you would hear during’a month’s sojourn in the High. 
lands!” Such was the astounding assertion made some time ago 
at a Montreal dinner-table by a Scottish laird, himself of Cana- 
dian birth, and an extensive landowner in Ontario as well as in 
North Britain. And such is indeed the case. Along the shore of 
Lake St. Francis, and beyond, where the broad blue ribbon of the 
St. Lawrence is dotted with tiny verdant islets, among which 
loyal Canadians peep shyly across to the State of New York, 
dwell a sturdy race of men as truly Highland in heart and 
speech as when they left their beloved hills a hundred years ago, 
A nature, if loyal to one attachment, will be loyal to all. These 
Highlanders in Canada have preserved their faith and have ad- 
hered to their language and traditions. 

To visit the Gael in the home of his adoption you leave Mon- 
treal, going by railroad westward for about two hours and a half, 
and arrive at Lancaster, the county town of Glengarry, the home 
of the Chlanadh nan Gael. Glengarry is the most easterly county of 
Ontario, and is one of those into which the district of Lunenbourg 
was divided in 1792. It is bounded on the east by County Sou- 
langes, on the north by Prescott, west by County Stormont—also 
largely peopled with Scotch settlers—and on the south by the 
St. Lawrence. 

The county comprises four townships: Charlottenburg, Lan- 
caster, Lochiel, and Kenyon. These are again subdivided into 
“concessions,” and the concessions into lots. Lancaster, the 
county town, is in the township of Charlottenburg and lies on 
the banks of the Riviére-aux-Raisins. It is the outlet for pro- 
duce from the inland villages, and the place of starting for stage- 
coaches to different points. The roads here are atrocious, and 
the coaches “rattle your bones over the stones” while taking 
you through a country so magnificent that you wonder why 
the dwellers therein do not mend their ways. In Charlotten- 
burg are also the parishes of St. Raphael's, Martintown, and 
Williamstown. The township of Lancaster lies east of Charlot- 
tenburg, and was called the “sunken township” on account 
of the first French settlers having considered it too swampy 
for habitation. Lochiel lies to the north and boasts of quite 
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arising town, Alexandria, containing seven hundred inhabitants, 
a high-school, and a convent under the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross. Kenyon is north of Charlottenburg, and is, like the 
others, a country of magnificent agricultural development. 

The counties of Stormont and Dundas are, if we except a few 
Germans, entirely Scotch, but are not Catholic, as is Glengarry. 
The pioneer settlers were from the valley of the Mohawk, 
whither many had emigrated from Scotland and from Germany 
before the Revolution. When the proclamation of peace in 1783 
deprived the Scottish soldiers who formed the Royal New York 
Regiment, under Sir John Johnson, of their occupation, noth- 
ing was left for them but to accept the offer of the British gov. 
ernment and settle on lands granted them in Canada West. Loy- 
alty came more natural to their mountain instincts than policy, 
and they were in those days much more conscientious than prac- 
tical.* Each soldier received a grant of a hundred acres fronting 
on the river, and two hundred within the county on which he 
settled. That these people were for the main part Protestant is 
easily seen by the names which they bestowed on their villages, 
such as Matilda, Williamstown, Charlotte, and Mariatown, which 
latter was, we are told, “ called after Captain Duncan's daughter 
Maria.” There were many Catholics also in Sir John Johnson's 
regiment, and they probably turned the first sod in what is now 
Glengarry ; but the real influx of Catholic Highlanders did not 
take place until 1786 and 1802. 

Throughout the last century religious persecution prevailed 
in the Highlands of Scotland, not in actual strife or bloodshed, 
but in the merciless bigotry and continued obstruction that 
comes so readily to those “children of this world, who are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light.” The old chief- 
tains who had clung to their God and their sovereign were at- 
tainted, incarcerated in Edinburgh Castle or in the Tower of 
London, and their sons of tender age, removed from the influence 
of early associations, were the helpless pupils of the sanctimonious 
dominies, who banished from their young minds every ray of 
Catholic hope and joy, and sent them back to their country as 
strangers and sojourners—sometimes as fierce denouncers of the 
faith in which they were born. 

Strong in loyalty and conservative to the heart's core, for 
years the powerful clan of MacDonald escaped unscathed. De- 
scended from the mighty Somerled, Thane of Argyle, by his 
marriage with the daughter of Olaf, surnamed the Red, the Nor- 


* The writer of this article, it is well to note, is a loyal Canadian,—Ep, C, W. 
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wegian King of the Isles, this branch of Sio/ Cuin (the race of 
Conn) had accepted the faith of St. Columba, the “ royal O'Neil,” 
and never wavered from his teachings. For centuries they had 
lived and died Catholics, and the bones of their chieftains had 
been 


“ Carried to Colme’s Kill, the 
Sacred storehouse of their predecessors, 
And guardian of their bones.” 


In rugged Inverness, where the mighty houses of Clanranald 
and Glengarry, divided by Loch Nevish, held watch and ward 
over the heather-clad mountains and deep and dangerous arms 
of the sea; back through the braes of Lochaber to where the 
McDonells of Keppoch dwelt under the shadow of Ben Nevis; 
over the Sound of Sleat, by whose waters MacDonald of that ilk 
kept his enemies at bay, and westward to the wild rocks of the 
Hebrides, the clan Donald practised their faith. By dint of much 
caution, and with great labor, these faithful mountaineers were 
fed with the sacraments of their church. Priests’ heads were 
then as valuable as were those of wolves in the days of Alfred, 
and if a saggarth was caught by “the Reformed” woe to him! 
In spite of these dangers, young men escaped to the Continent, 
and in the Scots’ College, Rome, and at Valladolid, in Spain, 
studied for the priesthood. After their ordination they would 
return to their beloved hills to brave death and save souls. 
Jesuits and Irish secular priests, outlawed, and with a price set 
upon them dead or alive, sought this remote field for their devot- 
ed labors. 

Across the rough gray waters of the Gulf of Hebrides, in 
many a cave and sheltered nook of the island of South Uist, the 
clansmen, in their belted tartans, assisted at the Holy Sacrifice 
and received the Bread of Heaven. Likethe Israelites, they “ate 
it with their loins girt, and standing,” for the morning mist roll- 
ing off Benbecula might disclose to them a watchful foe, and the 
waves of Minch, now trembling in the dawn of day, might, ere 
the sun climbed beyond the mountains’ crest, bear on their bosom 
the boat of the Sassenach spy. If the spy were not well attended 
and strongly armed it would be worse for him, for meekness and 
gentleness were Christian characteristics not strongly marked in 
this race, and they acted literally on St. Paul’s injunction to be 
“ first pure and then peaceable.” Their precept was, Luathic do 
liambh agus cruadhich do Chuille—“ Quicken thy hand and harden 
thy blows.” An amusing specimen of this spirit is handed down 
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from the prayer of a clansman before the battle of Sheriffmuir ; 
“O Lord! be thou with us; but, if thou be not with us, be not 
against us, but leave it between the red-coats and us!” 

At last some among this chosen people of God fell, lured by 
the inducements of the supporters of the Elector of Hanover, as 
they had persistently called his Britannic majesty. Not content 
with embracing Calvinism themselves, they endeavored to inocu- 
late their people. One, indeed, tried an untoward application by 
means of severe blows from his Bati-bui—or yellow walking-stick— 
with which he hoped to induce his tenantry to repair to the Protes- 
tant meeting-house. To this day Calvinism is spoken of by the 
descendants of those people as Credible a bhati-bui—the religion of 
the yellow stick. The tyranny of these foes of their own house- 
hold, combined with the poverty and wretchedness prevailing 
throughout the Highlands, caused many of the MacDonalds and 
their Catholic neighbors to turn their thoughts to America, 
whence came alluring stories of plenty and peace. At home the 
country had been drained to provide means for the insurrection 
which they hoped would put their exiled prince on the throne 
of the Stuarts. The ravages of war had laid their lands waste, 
the more progressive Lowlanders and the absentee nobles 
were turning the tenant-holdings into sheep-walks, inch by 
inch their birthright was leaving them, their dress was forbid- 
den, their arms seized, their very language was made contra- 
band; so, facing the difficulty like brave men, they determined 
to emigrate. In the year 1786 two ships sailed from Scot- 
land to Canada filled with emigrants. The first left early in 
the season, but sprang a leak and was obliged to put into Bel- 
fast for repairs; resuming her voyage, she reached the American 
coast too late to attempt making Quebec harbor, and therefore 
landed her passengers at Philadelphia. Theemigrants were lodged 
in a barracks evacuated by the troops after the proclamation 
of peace, but in the course of the winter a third misfortune befell 
them : the barracks took fire and burned to the ground, consuming 
in the flames their worldly all. These poor pilgrims then went 
through to Lake Champlain in boats, and were met at Ile-aux- 
Noix by their friends who had already established themselves in 
Ontario. Who but Highland hearts would undertake such a 
journey for friends? At a bad season of the year, over slushy 
roads, when time was precious and horseflesh valuable, they 
Started in capacious sleighs for their old friends and kindred, 
and drove them to the forest that was to be their home, housing 
and feeding them until their own log-houses were erected. 
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The second band of emigrants before referred to had a much 
more prosperous voyage. They were from Knoydart, and 
were under the leadership of the Rev. Alexander MacDon. 
ald, of the family of Scothouse, a cousin of the chief of Glengarry. 
He was a man of courage and strong will, and marshalled his 
flock with prudence and discretion. As the good ship MacDon. 
ald glided out of the harbor of Greenock the priest addressed 
his flock and put them under the protection of St. Raphael, the 
guide of the wanderer. A few moments later there was a wail 
of terror: the ship was aground. “ Sios air er glunean, agus dianibh 
urnaigh’’—“ Down on your knees and pray!”—thundered the 
priest ; St. Raphael interceded, the ship slid off, and in the Que- 
bec Gazette, 1786, is this entry: 


“ Arrived, ship MacDonaid, from Greenock, with emigrants, nearly the 
whole of a parish in the north of Scotland, who emigrated with their priest 
and nineteen cabin passengers, together with five hundred and twenty 
steerage passengers, to better their case, up to Cataraqui.” 


Cataraqui was the ancient name for Kingston; there, how- 
ever, they did not go, but to what is now known as St. Raphael's 
parish, some miles north of Lancaster. Here they fell to work, in 
spite of numerous hardships, to construct their houses, and also 
to build the pioneer church, called “ Blue Chapel.” Of course 
church and parish were dedicated to their archangel guardian. 
In the year 1802 another very large party of emigrants arrived 
from Glengarry, Inverness-shire, who, settling near the earlier 
comers, gave the name of their native glen to the whole district. 
During the winter of 1803 the good priest of St. Raphael’s fell ill 
far away from any comfort or from medical aid to soothe or assuage 
his malady; he was deprived, too, of the services of a brother 
priest to administer the consolations of religion. His people rallied 
round him, and the strongest men came forward ; they construct- 
ed a leabaith ghulain, and carried him upon it through the for- 
est paths and over the snow mountains to Williamstown. Hence, 
when the ice broke up, he was taken in a canoe down Riviére- 
aux-Raisins to the mission at Lachine, where he died on the 19th 
of May, 1803. He was succeeded in St. Raphael’s by a Father 
Fitzsimmons. 

The chronicle of the emigrants of 1802 introduces one of the 
grandest figures in Canadian history—the Rev. Alexander (Alla- 
stair) MacDonald, or MacDonell, later the first bishop of Upper 
Canada. He was of the House of Glengarry, a branch of clan Don- 
ald now generally recognized as inheriting the chieftainship of the 
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whole clan. For services rendered to the royal house of Stuart 
they were rewarded by Charies II. with a peerage under the title 
of Lord MacDonell and Arross. The Rev. Alexander MacDon- 
ald was born at Innishalaggan in 1760, and studied at Valladolid. 

About the year 1790 trade between the river Clyde and the 
North American colonies had been greatly injured by the procla- 
mation of peace and the independence of those colonies, and the 
merchants of Glasgow and Greenock turned their attention to the 
importation and manufacture of cotton. This branch of industry 
grew rapidly, and in 1793 over eighty thousand people were em- 
ployed in it. The great demand for labor drained the agricul- 
tural districts and sent up the price of all kinds of provisions, 
The lairds, finding they could obtain so ready a market, deter- 
mined that it would be more to their advantage to turn their 
mountain estates into sheep-walks than to allow them to be occu- 
pied by the numerous and poor clansmen, who were indifferent 
farmers and could scarcely obtain from the soil sufficient for 
their own maintenance. Accordingly the tenants were turned 
adrift ; sometimes two hundred gave place to one south-country 
shepherd, or, as the local phraseology expressed it, “ Two hun- 
dred smokes went: through one chimney.” These poor people 
were destitute and helpless ; they had never been beyond the gray 
line of ocean that washes the rocks of the Hebrides and runs 
into the deep indentures of the Inverness-shire coast. The south- 
ern language was to them an unknown tongue; to make or to take 
care of money was beyond their ken. The means of emigration 
were denied them. British cruisers had orders from the Admi- 
ralty to prevent the departure of emigrants from the Highlands of 
Scotland, and to press such able-bodied men as they found on 
board of emigrant-ships. It was when affairs were in this pitiable 
state that the Rev. Dr. MacDonald came to the rescue. Leaving 
the scehe of his missionary labors on the borders of Perth, he re- 
paired to Glasgow, where he obtained an introduction to the 
principal manufacturers. He proposed to them that they should 
give employment to his destitute countrymen. This they were 
willing enough to do, but reminded the priest of two obstacles: 
one, their ignorance of the English language; the other, their 
profession of the Catholic faith. At that time the prejudice 
against Catholics was so strong in Glasgow that they were always 
in danger of insult and abuse. It was hardly safe for a priest 
to reside among them ; he would be subject to annoyance and as- 
sault, and, as the penal laws were still in force, he would also be 
liable to be brought before a court of justice. Dr. MacDonald 
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expressed his conviction that “ although the letter of the law was 
in force, the spirit of it was greatly mitigated,” and declared that 
if the manufacturers would take the Highlanders under their pro. 
tection he would run his chances of safety and take up his resi- 
dence among them as interpreter and clergyman. This was 
agreed to, and from 1792 to 1794 the plan worked admirably. 
Then came the war with France. The manufacturers received a 
sudden check; many failed, and others were almost at a stand. 
The poor Highlanders were again out of employment and again 
destitute. Dr. MacDonald then conceived the plan of getting 
them embodied in a Highland corps under his kinsman called Al- 
lastair Ruagh (the red), the young chief of Glengarry. He assem. 
bled a meeting of Catholics at Fort Augustus in February, 1794, 
when an address was drawn up to the king, offering to raise a 
Catholic corps under the command of the young chieftain, who 
with Fletcher, the laird of Dunens, proceeded to London to lay 
it before the king. It was most graciously received; the manu- 
facturers of Glasgow warmly seconded it, furnishing cordial re- 
commendations of the Highlanders, and in August letters of ser- 
vice were issued to Alexander MacDonell, of Glengarry, to raise 
the Glengarry Fencible Regiment as a Catholic corps, of which 
he was appointed colonel. The Rev. Dr. MacDonald was gazet- 
ted chaplain to this regiment, which did service in Guernsey and 
afterwards in Ireland. 

An anecdote is told of them at Waterford which shows the 
honest simplicity of their nature and their ignorance of worldly 
wisdom. When they entered the town billet-money was dis- 
tributed amongthem. Before night the order was countermand- 
ed; they were ordered to New Ross. Being told of this, each 
honest Scot returned his billet-money! While they were quar- 
tered in Connemara two young men named Stewart were 
brought by the commanding officer before a drum-head court- 
martial, whereupon a private stepped out of-the ranks, recov- 
ered his arms, saluted his colonel, and said: 

“ Ma dhoirtear diar di fhuil nan Stuibhartich an a sho a noc, 
bi stri s’anchuis ”—“ If there will be a drop of the Stewart blood 
spilt here to-night there will be trouble.” “Go back to the ranks, 
you old rebel,” was the answer; but the Stewarts escaped scot- 
free. The colonel at this time was not Glengarry, but his cousin 
Donald MacDonell, who was afterwards killed at Badajos at the 
head of the “forlorn hope.” 

The regiment was disbanded in 1802, and the men were again 
as destitute as ever. Their chaplain then set out for Lon- 
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don, and entered into a negotiation with the government in the 
hope of obtaining assistance to further their emigration to Upper 
Canada. This plan was opposed, and the government offered to 
settle them in Trinidad. Dr. MacDonald, however, persevered, 
and at length procured from Mr. Addington, the premier, an order 
to grant two hundred acres of land to every Highlander who 
should arrive in the province. After enduring extreme opposi- 
tion from Highland landlords, governors, and members of Parlia- 
ment—even from the Prince of Wales, who offered them land in 
Cornwall—the devoted priest obtained the desire of his heart and 
saw his beloved people sail for Canada in 1802. As has been 
before said, they named their new home after their native glen, 
and every head of a family called his plantation after the farm he 
had possessed among the grand old hills of Inverness-shire. 

It must not be thought that all the Catholic settlers were 
MacDonells (or MacDonalds). Among those of 1784 we find the 
name of Fraser, McLennan, Hay, Rose, Glasford, and others; 
among the bands of 1786 were Grants, McIntoshes, McWilliamses, 
McDougalls, McPhees, McGillises, McGillivrays, McCuaigs, 
and Campbells. Those of 1802 were more than half MacDon- 
alds. 

In 1804 Dr. MacDonald followed his people to Canada. He 
proceeded first to visit the Rev. Roderick (Rory) MacDonald 
at the Indian mission of St. Regis, then went to Kingston. 
During this time the people of St. Raphael’s had taken a dislike 
to Father Fitzsimmons and clamored to have him removed, pro- 
bably because they saw a chance of having his place filled by their 
beloved pastor of old days. Father Roderick, from St. Regis, 
reasoned with them by letter, but in vain. At last a sturdy 
clansman, John MacDonald, surnamed “ Bonaparte,” pushed his 

‘way from St. Raphael’s to Quebec in midwinter, 1805, and laid 
his petition before Bishop du Plessis, who came to Glengarry in 
the summer of the same year and appointed Dr. MacDonald par- 
ish priest of St. Raphael’s. 

The people’s joy was very great at having their beloved priest 
with them once more. They gathered from near and far to bid 
him welcome. The little “ Blue Chapel” was filled to overflowing ; 
devout worshippers knelt along the aisles, on the doorsteps, and 
out on the short, crisp grass of the woodland meadows. When 

the notes of the Zantum Ergo rose on the air they pictured the 

Benediction service in their former home, where they had knelt 

on the heather of the beloved glen, through whose mountains 
their clear, wild music had so often sounded that hymn of adora- 
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tion, borne along the rippling waves of the Garry to float over 
the waters of dark Loch Ness and echo amid the wild hills of 
Glen More. The “Blue Chapel” was soon too small for the 
parishioners, and Dr. MacDonald went home to Scotland in 1819 
to procure assistance toward the erection of a larger church. 
During his absence he was elected bishop of Upper Canada. 
He returned in 1820, bringing with him from Glasgow a stone- 
mason, who set about building the present parish church of St. 
Raphael’s. The bishop was consecrated in Montreal in 1820, and 
was received in Glengarry with a great display of rejoicing. 
After remaining there for two years he removed to Kingston, 
which place became his home, the diocese having been divided 
and Bishop Power appointed bishop of Toronto. Bishop Gau- 
lin, coadjutor to Bishop MacDonald, was assistant priest at St. 
Raphael’s after 1812, as the bishop was constantly travelling. 
Bishop MacDonald organized his immense diocese, bought land, 
built convents and churches, also founded at St. Raphael's the 
College of Iona, a portion of which was built in 1818 for a public 
school; the western part was added for ecclesiastics in 1826, 
Here he taught himself, aided by professors whom he obtained 
from Montreal. Fourteen ecclesiastics were ordained from this 
primitive seat of learning. The bishop’s house, built in 1808, is a 
spacious stone mansion capable of accommodating many persons, 
and fronting on a large garden laid out in 1826 by a gardener 
whom he brought out from Scotland. The bishop seems here to 
have found rest and solace among his flowers. He founded the 
Highland Society and encouraged among the people the preser- 
vation of their nationality. In a pastoral still extant he expresses 
himself very strongly against “those radicals who aim at the 
destruction of our holy religion,” and strives to inculcate on his 
people a spirit of moderation and gratitude to the government, 
who had certainly befriended them better than-had their own 
natural chieftains at home. When he crossed the Atlantic in 
1819 the bishop endeavored to interest Cardinal Wilde in his 
Glengarry colony, and, it is said, wanted him to visit Upper 
Canada, his eminence being then not even a priest, simply a very 
wealthy widower. 

In 1840 the venerable prelate went home to Scotland for the 
last time, and visited an old friend, Father Gardiner, in Dum- 
fries, in whose arms he died. Mortal illness seized him before 
he reached the end of his journey, and his first words of greeting 
were: “Dear old friend, I’ve come to die with you.” His re- 
mains were brought to St. Raphael’s, then removed to Kingston 
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in 1860. Thus passed away one of the grandest men whom God 
ever sent to hew for his people a path through the wilder- 
ness. 

Among those who came out in the ship MacDonald were 
one John MacDonald, of the MacDonalds of Loupe, and Anna 
McGillis, his wife, with three children. The three multiplied to 
nine before many years passed, and of these two sons entered the 
church ; the eldest, Aineas (Angus), joined the Sulpicians and 
passed forty years as a professor in the Montreal seminary. He 
then retired to Glengarry, where, at the age of eighty, he died 
universally beloved. Two brothers and two sisters died, aged 
respectively ninety-eight, eighty-two, seventy-three, and sixty- 
seven years; there are now living in Cornwall two brothers and 
one sister, aged eighty-eight, eighty-one, and seventy-eight years. 
The second son, John, studied for the priesthood, and soon after 
his ordination was an assistant at St. Raphael’s; thence he was 
removed to Perth, where he suffered many hardships for ten 
years. He was vicar-general of Kingston and parish priest of 
St. Raphael’s for many years, and died at Lancaster on the 16th 
of March, 1879, in the ninety-seventh year of his age. 

This latter was a man of very determined character and 
somewhat stern in his treatment of his flock, who one and all 
obeyed him as little children. It was no uncommon thing in 
those days to see a man with a sheep-skin on his head or a 
wooden gag in his mouth—a penance awarded by Father John. 
A pulpit was a conventionality that he scorned ; he always ad- 
dressed his people while walking to and fro behind the Commu- 
nion railing. If any luckless wight incurred his displeasure he 
was pitilessly and publicly rebuked, though sometimes the worm 
turned. For instance: 

“John Roy MacDonald, leave this church.” Dead silence. 
“John Roy MacDonald, I say /eave this church.” John Roy 
MacDonald rises and goes slowly and solemnly out, stepping 
carefully over the far-apart logs that did duty for a floor. 

Father John proceeds with his sermon, when creak, creak, 
creak, back over the logs comes John Roy MacDonald and 
calmly resumes his seat. 

“John Roy MacDonald, did I not tell you to leave this 
church ?” 

“Yes, Maister Ian, and I will be for to go out of the church 
for to pleass you, and now I wass come pack for to pleass my- 
self!’ It was not the ancient Scotch custom to call priests father ; 
hence Father John was always spoken to and of as Maister Ian. 
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Through great and manifold hardships have these people 
worked their way to comfort and ease. Coming from a life of 
freedom, and in many instances careless idleness, in a sea-girt 
home where a wealth of fresh fish was always to be had for very 
slight exertion, agricultural labor was almost unknown to them. 
In Canada they found themselves obliged to work hard and 
in the face of disheartening obstacles. Their new home was in 
many parts either swamp-land or else sandy and full of stones; 
the stones had to be picked up and made into walls to divide the 
farms, and the swamp-land drained and reclaimed. Often they 
had to lay roads of logs across the marshes and jump from one 
log to another, carrying on their backs bags of grain to be 
ground at Williamstown, where Sir John Johnson had erected 
a mill. Williamstown is to-day a thriving place, with a fine con- 
vent and as pretty a church as there is to be found in Canada, 
All these obstacles they surmounted as became the hardy moun. 
taineers they were, and from their ranks came some of the cele- 
brated characters of Canadian history, such as the first Speaker of 
the Upper Canadian Parliament, which met at Niagara, Septem. 
ber 17, 1792—Colonel John MacDonell, of Greenfield, for many 
years member for Glengarry and attorney-general. He was 
colonel of the Glengarry Fencibles raised for the War of 1812, 
and was killed while serving under Brock at Queenstown 
Heights. 

Simon Fraser, of the house of Lovat, descended from Mrs. 
Fraser, of Kilbrocky (the best female [Scotch] Gaelic scholar of her 
time, who instructed the Jesuit Farquarson in that language and 
was one of the means of keeping the faith from extinction in the 
Highlands), was born in Glengarry; he became a partner in the 
Northwest Company, and on one of his exploring expeditions dis- 
covered the Fraser River. 

From St. Raphael’s came the family of Sandfield MacDonald, 
of which the late Hon. John Sandfield MacDonald was the eldest 
son. He was one of the most brilliant politicians of his time, and 
premier of the Canadian government. His brother, the Hon. D. 
A. MacDonald, one of the crown ministers of the late Liberal or 
Grit government, was lieutenant-governor of Ontario for five 
years.* 

Among the “ places of interest” to a Catholic stranger in 
Canada West there is none more delightful than St. Raphael's, 
where so many historic memories meet and touch, and, inter- 


* Mother St. Xavier, for years the respected superior of the Ursuline Convent in Quebec, 
also was born in Glengarry. 
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weaved with the faith that is in them, live on in the hearts of the 
people. It is difficult of access; so are most poetic places nowa- 
days. You leave Lancaster in a “ Black Maria” that groans 
and creaks and bounces over the road in a way that will test 
your nerves. Your driver is a yellow-haired Gael with a ten- 
dency to moralize on the evils of intemperance ; but as he speaks 
the wind wafts over his shoulder his breath, tainted with an un- 
mistakable odor of John Barleycorn. As you leave Lancaster 
a wayside workshop strikes your eye, neat, white, and dapper. 
From its eave depends a sign; you expect at the most an intima- 
tion that festive buggies and neat jaunting-sleighs are made 
within; but no: “A large supply of elegant coffins always on hand !” 
This singular memento mori sets you thinking until you come 
to the end of your seven-mile drive and dismount at “ Sandfield’s 
Corner,” your oscillating conveyance going jolting on to Alexan- 
dria. You follow in the wake of a barefooted small boy whose 
merry black eyes proclaim him an interloper and a Frenchman. 
Along the side of the old “ military road” you go under elm-trees 
of giant height until you reach the quaint old hamlet dedicated to 
“Raphael the healer, Raphael the guide.” Village there is none; 
only a post-office and store, an inn, a school-house, two cottages, 
with the church, presbytery, and college. The former stands on 
the brow of a hill and is remarkably large and lofty for a country 
church. Ona chiselled slab over the door you read : 


Teac De. * 
IIIDCCXXI. 


Entering you are struck by the bareness of the vast roof, un- 
supported by pillars or galleries. The sanctuary is formed by a 
rood-screen dividing it from the passage that connects the sanc- 
tuaries. Behind this screen is a white marble slab bearing the 
inscription : 


On the 18th of June, 1843, 
the Highland Society of Canada 
erected this tablet to the memory of 
the Honorable and Right Reverend 
ALEXANDER MACDONELL, 
Bishop of Kingston, 
Born 1760—Died 1840. 
Though dead he still lives 
in the hearts of his countrymen, 


* House of God, 
VOL, XXXIV.—6 
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Under the floor at the gospel side of the sanctuary lie the 
mortal remains of the good and revered Father John. Upon the 
main altar a statue of the patron of the church, St. Raphael, 
the “human-hearted seraph”—imported from Munich by the 
present parish priest, Father Masterson—looks as full of beauty 
and compassion as even Faber has portrayed him. 

The side altars have also fine .statues of the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Joseph, and the church throughout gives evidence of 
tasteful care. In the graveyard there are many old tombs, of 
which the inscriptions are defaced by time. One of the oldest 
bears the date of 1828, and on it the passer-by is requested, “ in 
the name of God,” to pray for the soul of Mary Watson, spouse 
of Lieutenant Angus McDonell, Glengarry Light Infantry. 
Near the church there was a building called a convent, but the 
bishop never succeeded in obtaining nuns for the mission. The 
enclosure across the road is occupied by the presbytery and col- 
lege, now used as a chapel in which Mass is said daily, and in 
which, when the writer first saw it, the descendants of the moun- 
taineers were repeating the rosary on a golden May evening. 
The building is small, and has, of course, been greatly altered, all 
the partitions having been removed to render it fit for use as a 
chapel. The garden of the bishop is still a mass of bloom, and in 
its centre walk stands a moss-grown sun-dial, whereon we trace: 


“R.J.McD. 1827” 


—a relic of Maister Jan. From the wall of one of the rooms in 
which he lived the grand old bishop’s portrait looks down on his 
people. It shows aman of commanding figure and noble and 
benign aspect, withal bearing a striking resemblance to the pic- 
tures of Sir Walter Scott. The church, house,.college, and gar- 
den have been much improved by Father Masterson, who suc- 
ceeded Father John, after being his assistant for many years. 

The people of Glengarry seem to live on very good terms with 
their Protestant neighbors, and tell with pleasure of Father John’s 
custom of reading the Bible aloud to those of them who wished 
him to do so. The bishop was revered by all sects, and when he 
received visitors of state in Kingston the wife of the Protestant 
minister used to go over to do the honors of his house. All 
through the country the farms are equal, if not superior, to any 
others of the Dominion, and are graced by magnificent trees. 
The roads are bordered with beech, ash, birch, tamarack, maple, 
butternut, spruce, willow, and pine, while the elms in every direc- 
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tion offer studies for an artist in their rugged and graceful curves. 
These elms were the staple commodity for export, and the year 
in which the people found no market for their wood was one in 
which their sufferings were extreme; they still speak of it as “the 
year of elms.” A small river called the Beaudette winds through 
the country. On each side of it are marsh-lands, covered in 
places with low-sized bushes; water scenery is certainly want- 
ing to Glengarry. 

The Highlanders are grave and serious, clannish as of old, 
standing by each other “guaillean ri guaillean” (shoulder to 
shoulder) in all disputes. The old antipathy between the clans is 
still in some instances cherished. It is a well-known fact that a 
young lawyer of Glengarry, who is, in the opinion of many, heir 
to the title and chieftainship, actually refused, some time ago, to 
accept an invitation to dine with the Marquis of Lorne, declaring 
that a MacDonell could not and would not be the guest of a 
Campbell of Argyle! 

The national dress is rare now and only comes out, like the 
bagpipes, on state occasions. The girls, in spite of Father John’s 
penances, have cultivated their decided talent for dancing, but 
there is generally none of the gayety and careless amusement so 
common among the French-Canadians. Hospitality is a predomi- 
nant characteristic of the Highlanders—a hospitality so generous, 
sincere, and hearty that, having experienced it, you will be ready 
to say with Burns: 


“When death's dark stream I ferry o’er— 
A time that surely shall come— 

In heaven itself I'll ask no more 
Than just a Highland welcome.” 
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WHAT DOES THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL QUESTION 
MEAN? 


WE give place willingly to the following remarks of Prof. 
Lyman, of the Rush Medical College of Chicago, on an article 
published in the pages of this magazine entitled “Catholics 
and Protestants agreeing on the Public-School Question.” Every 
one will be convinced, on the perusal of his criticism, that he is a 
man of candor, honestly seeks to find a satisfactory solution to 
the much-vexed school problem, and wishes to deal fairly with 
Catholics. Let us hope that in his fair-mindedness he does not 
stand alone, but represents the great body of our fellow-country- 
men: 


“To THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD: 

“DEAR SiR: My attention has been recently directed to an admirable 
paper on the school question, published by the Rev. Isaac T. Hecker in 
THE CATHOLIC WoRLD for February, 1881. After setting forth the true 
position of our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens towards the public-school 
system of our country, the reverend gentleman, as a remedy for the injus- 
tice which now mars our method of popular education, proposes a division 
of the school fund among the different denominational schools and the 
public schools. ‘Let all schools,’ he writes, ‘whether secular or denomi- 
national, stand, as they should do in this free country, equally before the 
state... . Every school would receive, whether Christian, Jew, or Gentile, 
that quota from the state, and no more, which would be both legitimate 
and just under our form of political government. . .. The public schools 
under such a plan would continue to exist for those who prefer them, and 
receive their fair share of payment from the state. Denominational 
schools would be founded by those who prefer them, and receive also their 
quota from the state.’ ; 

“Such a plan as this certainly has, to commend it, the merit of simpli- 
city. If all men could also agree as to the kind of schools which should 
thus be created and supported, there could arise no serious objection to a 
division of the taxes among different educational bodies. Unfortunately, 
however, this plan would not enable us to dispense with one of the greatest 
objections to our present system of popular education. It would not emanci- 
pate our common schools from the control of the politician. Our denomi- 
national schools, which now are free, would then all be finally brought 
under the blighting influence of the practical politician; for the holder of 
the purse would inevitably insist upon the control, in some shape, of its 
contents. My worthy Roman Catholic friends who now support their 
parochial Schools with funds which are contributed by the faithful members 
of their own communion—funds which are honestly raised in response to 
appeals addressed to the higher motives of the human soul—would then 
find themselves embarrassed by the degrading necessity for continual mani- 
pulation of the selfish men who absorb the political power of the country. 
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Nor would the denominational schools, thus supported, be left free to their 
own course of development. There would be constant insistence upon the 
right of public inspection and public control of schools which were sup- 
ported with public money. This would lead to constant irritation and an- 
noyance. Denominational jealousies would at once spring into renew- 
ed life. The smaller sects would continually complain that the larger de- 
nominations were securing the lion’s share of the fund. There would also 
be a continual outcry against misuse of public money, if one denomination 
should choose to use its share for the support of schools based upon a 
plan which differed essentially from the regulation pattern. Thus we should 
find the last end worse than the first. 

“ My objection to the support of denominational schools by the state 
rests, however, upon grounds which lie deeper than those above indicated. 
I object to such support of a denominational school for the same reason 
that I object to state support for any high-school, college, or university. 
Such support cannot be contributed by the state without injustice to its 
citizens. No government has any moral right to take from its subjects any 
more than it returns to them. This great maxim is continually disregard- 
ed, but it is not the less true. It is unjust to tax the whole people for the 
support of anything in which they have not a common interest. A tax for 
the support of a high-school which can only be useful to a limited portion 
of the community is unjust. A tax for the support of a university which 
can never be of use to any but the smallest fraction of the population is 
still worse. <A tax for the training-up of Congregationalists, or Episcopa- 
lians, or Roman Catholics is just as bad. The state cannot engage in the 
work of giving anything but the rudiments of common education without 
at once invading the rights of the community for the benefit of certain 
privileged classes in the community. To give a college education, or any 
other kind of special education, at the expense of the state is as unjust as 
it would be to present the sons of our wealthier citizens with horses or 
watches at the expense of the commonwealth. In like manner it would 
be unjust to raise taxes for the support of church schools. A church 
school must necessarily be something different from and better than a 
common public school. It is a special institution, for the benefit of a spe- 
cial class. It therefore cannot be justly supported by the taxation of 
those who owe no allegiance to the church—who very likely condemn its 
methods and its results. 

“Denominational teaching and the apparatus for special education 
must, therefore, be entirely divorced from all connection with the state, if 
justice is to be maintained and liberty of education is to be preserved. 
But it is obviously unjust to tax people for thg support of one set of 
schools when they are educating their children in another. Our present 
system does this, and even worse—it taxes citizens even when their chil- 
dren cannot be received in the over-crowded public school-houses. The 
great want in connection with our present organization is a method by 
which public-school taxes shall be raised only from those who choose to avail 
themselves of the public provision for instruction. The man who prefers 
or is obliged to educate his children in a private or denominational school 
should not be compelled to pay for the maintenance of a public school. 
In this respect we are now as badly off as were our forefathers, who were 
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compelled to pay tithes for the support of an established church which they 
despised. They found out a way of relief from this imposition. Surely 
their descendants should be equally competent to deal with this new form 
of an old difficulty. Of course all politicians of the tax-eating class will 
vigorously oppose every reform which tends to diminish the amount of the 
funds and the patronage at their disposal; but every true patriot should 
seek to emancipate his country from a form of tyranny which is none the 
less real because it is ostensibly exercised for the benefit of mankind. 

“Unfortunately, the majority of the Protestant denominations appear 
to have committed themselves to the work of upholding the present system 
without any attempt to remove its faults; thus illustrating anew the old 
fact that it is much easier and more popular to cry out for justice in behalf 
of Indians and negroes at a distance than it is to do justice to our own 
people near by. It seems likely, therefore, that it is from the Catholic 
Church that we may expect the next decisive movement for the advance- 
ment of liberty in this country. 


“ Very respectfully yours, 
“HENRY M. LyMAN.” 


These views of Professor Lyman afford us the opportunity of 
adding a few more words explanatory of the position of Catholics 
on the school question, and at the same time we shall correct 
some misapprehensions into which he has fallen in regard to what 
we wrote on this subject in the February number of THE CaTHo- 
Lic WORLD. 

Men differ rarely on first principles, sometimes on the secon- 
dary, but often on the more remote consequences drawn: from 
first principles. Hence frequent recourse to first principles, in a 
community where there exists a great divergency of convic- 
tions and opinions, is most salutary. If the laying of these 
bare does not always produce agreement, it at least promotes a 
better understanding, and increases good feeling among all intel- 
ligent and unbiassed minds. For man is essentially a rational 
creature, and the inherent and constitutional inclinations of his 
nature are always in accordance with the dictates of right reason. 

Now, Catholics and Protestants agree in maintaining that it is 
not possible for men to attain the destiny for which God created 
them without the light of a revelation above that of reason and an 
aid beyond that given to them by nature. They equally hold and 
maintain that Christianity is the completion of this necessary reve- 
lation and aid to mankind. 

But their divergency begins as soon as the question is asked : 
What is Christianity? or what are the truths or doctrines which 
this divine revelation teaches? 

Catholics hold that Christ instituted a church to preserve 
and teach unerringly the truths and doctrines of his revelation, 
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and to enable his church to accomplish this divine work he 
abides with and animates his church always. Some Protestants 
hold the same belief and regard their church in the same light. 
But the great body of Protestants hold that Christianity is dis- 
covered with the aid of divine grace by reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures diligently, and hence, in their view, the church is nothing 
else than a voluntary association of Christians. 

It is clear that it would be utterly in vain to strive to make 
these Christians agree on the educational question. The first two 
classes hold that it is of the highest importance that children 
should receive instruction in the truths of the Christian religion 
from their earliest childhood. The latter class would leave the 
child until it reached the age of reason and could read the Bible, 
to determine its belief for itself. The instruction which the for- 
mer would consider as one of the most imperative of duties the 
latter would look upon as a most culpable intrusion. To ask either 
of these to give up the education of his children to the ideas of 
the other would be equivalent to asking him to yield up his most 
sacred convictions. Such a concession would be the abdication 
of one’s manhood, for religion is, or ought to be, the highest and 
most rational form of its assertion. 

This clears the way to the definition of the point under dis- 
cussion, namely: What is education? Education may be de- 
fined, in its most general meaning, to be the fitting of man to at- 
tain his destiny, whatever that may be. The matter of education, 
therefore, resolves itself into a more radical one, to wit: What is 
man’s destiny, or what is man’s true aim in life? Until a satisfac- 
tory answer is given to this question a man cannot live a rational 
life. For a rational life can only be conceived of as the direction 
of one’s thoughts, affections, and actions to the attainment of the 
great purpose of his existence. 

From these general principles the following corollary on edu- 
cation may be deduced: As education is the fitting of man to at- 
tain his destiny, it follows that its character depends on the end 
or purpose for which man exists. In a word, means should be 
fitting and adequate to the end proposed. 

But as education is a practical matter, it is necessary to reach 
a more explicit answer to the radical question: What is the des- 
tiny of the man-child? the meaning of man ? 

How shall we make this discovery? Who will solve this 
problem of problems? Where shall we find the Light, the Teach- 
er, the Guide? The state, society, philosophy, science, art, po- 
etry have been in existence many thousand years, and thus far 
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they have not made this discovery or solved this problem of 
problems. This is not said in their disparagement ; for the solu- 
tion of this problem was not their aim or within their province, 
Theirs is to second and facilitate man to attain his true destiny, 
and not to teach him what it is. The solution of the problem of 
man’s supreme destiny is the special province of religion. 

This brings us one step nearer to the end of our course, and 
justifies the following statement: As the character of education 
should be in accordance with the true destiny of man, and as 
this destiny is made known by religion, it follows that as a man’s 
religion is so should be his education. That means, if you wish 
a child to be a Christian when he grows up to manhood, then 
you should give him a Christian education in his childhood. If 
you wish him to be a Buddhist, or Mohammedan, or pagan, why, 
then, give him a Buddhistic, Mohammedan, or pagan education; 
if a Catholic, or a Protestant, or a rationalist, or a positivist, or 
an atheist, why, then, educate him accordingly. Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it, is a general rule, confirmed alike by common sense and 
by the inspiration of Holy Writ. When men differ in regard to 
what is Christianity or what is the true religion, and differ 
widely, it follows that their ideas of education will differ; and dif- 
fer widely. 

There is no denying the fact that the religious problem sums 
up all other problems, and in the last analysis it is religion which 
shapes, and by right ought to shape, among intelligent men all 
institutions, and none more so than that of the education of the 
youth. 

Therefore what lies at the bottom between Catholics and 
Protestants in their difference concerning the public-school ques- 
tion is not, as some fancy, a thing of secondary importance, but 
one of the highest and most weighty ; and to insist that either 
party can or should accommodate itself to the other, or both 
should compromise, is an evidence of indifference in religious 
matters or of unreasonableness. 

The educational question, properly understood, is a religious 
question. It is a question of enlightened religious convictions 
—convictions the most sacred of the rational soul; and neither 
party, Catholic or Protestant, if intelligent and conscientious, can 
accept the views or convictions of the other. To expect that 
these can be accommodated or adjusted, or compromised on a 
common basis, is to ignore what is at stake. And all attempts 
to impose upon a minority of a community the religious convic- 
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tions of a majority. by the force of the ballot-box, or by legisla- 
tion or any other force than that of persuasion, is a gross viola- 
tion of the fundamental ideas of our free institutions, contrary to 
all reason, and a tyrannical act of religious bigotry. 

Protestants differ from Catholics, and Catholics differ from 
Protestants, whether they be Lutherans, or Calvinists, or Armin- 
ians, concerning God and the character of his dealing with 
man; the nature of the church; the sacraments, what they are 
and their number; the divine precepts, counsels, and worship ; 
the meaning of the marriage tie; the relations of men with the 
spiritual world ; the importance and value that that world holds 
to this—on these and many other similar subjects Catholics and 
Protestants differ, and these differences mould their views not 
only in matters purely religious, but in artistic, scientific, philo- 
sophical, historical, social, and other matters which necessarily 
enter more or less into the instructions of every system of educa- 
tion. It is useless to deny this fact or to attempt to blink it ; and 
the sooner both parties agree to recognize it, and admit it, and 
act accordingly in good faith, fairly and in good feeling, the bet- 
ter for religion, the good of society, and the peace and prosperity 
of the state. 

The Protestant ideal of education is one thing, the Catholic 
ideal is quite another, and neither desiderates that of the other. 
Let us understand this and each work in his own sphere, respect- 
ing each other’s religious convictions. 

But how this can be best brought about is a practical matter, 
to be dealt with in the spirit of wisdom, with prudence and jus- 
tice. This calls up the animadversions made by Dr. Lyman on 
our former article, the purpose of which was to meet this difficulty. 
In speaking of the plan proposed he says: “It would not eman- 
cipate our common schools from the control of the politician.” 
Very true; the plan proposed did not pretend even to touch our 
common schools, much less reform them. Its purpose was rea- 
sonably to satisfy the different religious convictions of the Ameri- 
can people in connection with education, consistently with the 
cherished principle of liberty of conscience. If Dr. Lyman 
wishes to take our common schools out of the control of politi- 
cians, that is quite another thing, and he is welcome to try his 
hand at it. His second objection is: “‘ Our denominational schools, 
which now are free, would then all be finally brought under the 
blighting influence of the practical politician; for the holder of 
the purse would inevitably insist upon the control, in some shape, 
of its contents.” We confess that we do not participate in the 
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fears of Prof. Lyman of the blighting influence of politicians. It 
has not been felt in Catholic Austria or in Protestant England, 
nor in Protestant Prussia or Catholic France until recently, when 
these countries changed the plan that hitherto had worked satis. 
factorily into an infidel or irreligious system. All that the state 
has for its duty is to see that such instructions are imparted to 
children as are necessary to good citizenship, itself being the 
judge of this, and to remunerate for this education accordingly, 
and for nothing else. It is a matter of indifference, as for the rest, 
to the state whether the school be denominational or a common 
public school. The suggestions of interference on the part of 
politicians to the free development of denominational schools, or 
jealousies among them, or complaints of the smaller sects against 
the larger sects securing the lion’s share of the fund—thest ob- 
jections are all based, in our opinion, on misconceptions or on 
fears without foundation in reason. 

But the doctor’s main objection surprises us, because we did 
not anticipate such a clear-headed man falling into so great acon- 
fusion. “I object,” he says, “to such support of a denomina- 
tional school for the same reason that I object to state support 
for any high-school, college, or university.” He then lays down 
this correct general principle: “ It is unjust to tax the whole peo- 
ple for the support of anything in which they have not a common 
interest.” This is precisely the ground on which Catholics base 
their objection to the so-called common schools, which are not 
common schools at all. And if the plan proposed involves a re- 
muneration from the state, it is distinctly stated over and over 
again, it is only for those instructions imparted to children which 
the state considers necessary in order to make them, when grown 
up to manhood, good citizens. 

Is not this distinction sufficiently clear? How, then, can it be 
said consistently that the state supports denominational schools 
or raises taxes for the support of church schools? Does the pro- 
fessor hold that no education is necessary to make good citizens, 
or that good citizens are not a “common interest”? If so his 
objection is well taken; otherwise it falls to the ground. 

The American people may rest assured that whenever a ques- 
tion arises involving fundamental principles Catholics will always 
be found, as a body, on the side of liberty, fair play, and equal 
rights. Such an issue happens now to take shape in the public- 
school question ; and it is a test-question of the sincerity of the 
American people in their profession of liberty of conscience in 
religious matters. This is what the public-school question means. 























VAUCLUSE. 


VAUCLUSE. 


VAUCLUSE is one of the places to be visited from Avignon. 
The country most of the way is flat and uninteresting, but it is 
covered with olives, vines, and the white mulberry-tree, and the 
novelty of their foliage to one fresh from the north gives a cer- 
tain charm to the landscape. We left the railway at Isle, a busy 
little town on an island formed by the Sorgue, and took a car- 
riage to Vaucluse. The road lies along the river, bordered with 
plane-trees forming a lgng, shady avenue, through. which we 
drove for an hour. Then we came in sight of an enormous cliff 
about six hundred feet high, ash-colored, utterly devoid of vege- 
tation, and so precipitous that it can only be ascended at one 
point. In the heart of this immense rock is the celebrated foun- 
tain of Vaucluse, the source of the river Sorgue, and at its base 
stands the small but ancient village of the same name, where 
Petrarch resided fifteen years and composed the greater part of 
his works. Westopped at the Hétel de Pétrarque et Laure, but, 
what was not so poetical, we found the village given up to petty 
industries, and the waters of the fountain sung by the great poet 
now utilized in turning small silk and woollen mills. Every pre- 
vious conception of the place was suddenly put to flight. Vau- 
cluse, as its name and poetic associations would lead one to ex- 
pect, is no secluded, umbrageous valley, no sylvan solitude where 
it is delightful to wander along the verdant banks of the Sorgue 
under the green roof of trees. There is nothing whatever of that 
which constitutes our ideal of all that is pastoral and romantic. 
In Petrarch’s time, however, the valley and hillsides were covered 
with oaks, the people were engaged in rural pursuits, and the 
Sorgue was unpolluted by sordid uses. Now, it is true, some 
olives grow around the base of the mount, but their foliage is as 
sad as the ashen rocks, and there are odorous plants, and scat- 
tered fig and almond trees, which may sound pleasingly to the 
ear, but to the unbiassed eye the desolate aspect of the naked 
cliff, the rough and arid banks of the Sorgue, and the unattrac- 
tive village, with nothing to screen you from the blazing sun, no- 
thing to gently woo you to communion with nature or to rouse 
the “divine afflatus” in the very place of all others where it 
should most be felt, is a grievous disappointment. The imagi- 
nation is nevertheless struck by the majestic cliff, honey-combed 
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with grottoes, and still more so by the mysterious abyss iu its 
very depths, whence issues the fountain from a vast subterranean 
lake fed by waters that descend from Mt. Ventoux and the hills 
of the Basses-Alpes. This fountain should be seen at two differ. 
ent seasons—when it has attained its greatest height and comes 
pouring out of the cave at the rate of about three thousand litres 
a second, dashing over the rocky bed with a roar in foaming cas- 
cades; and again when its waters have died away and the great 
cavern can be entered, enabling you to look down into the black, 
unfathomable gulf. 

This fountain was well known to the ancients. Pliny speaks 
of it as celebrated under the name of Fons Orgiz, whence that 
of Sorgia, or the Sorgue. Strabo calls it Sulga. Some ancient 
remains show that the Romans erected a temple here to the 
nymphs of the fountain. At Avignon is a marble torso of Greek 
workmanship that adorned it; and in the church at Vaucluse 
are two fluted columns, as well as many old Roman bricks and 
bits of sculpture, encrusted here and there in the walls, which 
came from the old pagan temple. This church, one of the most 
interesting things to be seen at Vaucluse, stands at the entrance 
of the village, grave and severe, but captivating to the eye of the 
archeologist. Petrarch himself frequented it and prayed before 
its altars. Bare, gaunt, and grim as it is, its impress of antiquity 
gives it an attractiveness that all the elegance of modern times 
would fail to impart. Its history comprises the history of Vau- 
cluse. Itisan edifice of the Romanesque style, partly of the ninth 
and partly of the eleventh century, and it encloses an ancient cha- 
pelof thesixth. Great stone buttresses support the massive walls. 
And there isa gray square tower with its bell of St. Antoine, 
where you have a good view of the valley. The interior is cave- 
like, and the thick walls are pierced with narrow apertures admit- 
ting a scant light that vainly struggles with the gloom. The chan- 
cel, where stand the ancient fluted columns like trophies of pagan- 
ism, is only lighted by a small arched pane with our Saviour painted 
on it, and over the main entrance is another with St. Véran and 
the dragon. St. Véran is the great saint of Vaucluse, and if you 
explore the church you will find a grated door that opens into a 
small cell-like oratory, dark and vaulted, where, by the light of 
a flickering candle, you see in a cudbiculum, or recess, the ancient 
stone sarcophagus in which the saint was entombed, covered 
with the drippings of the tapers that surround it on his festival, 
the 13th of November. This curious little chapel, a Gallo-Ro- 
man monument of the sixth century, was regarded with great 
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veneration in the middle ages. It was built by St. Véran him- 
self on his own land—in predio suo, say the old documents—and 
consecrated to Our Lady. 

St. Véran, whose father is believed to have been King Theodo- 
ric’s intendant in Liguria, made his escape from the world in his 
very youth, and came to the secluded valley of Vaucluse to live as 
ahermit. Some suppose it to have been his native place. At least 
his family owned an estate here on which stood the ancient dlu- 
brum that he consecrated to the true God. At that time north- 
ern France was convulsed by sanguinary contests between Fre- 
degonde and Brunehaut, and the southern was ravaged by the 
Arian Visigoths. Paganism was not yet wholly rooted out of 
the land, and the old Roman deities still received many offerings 
and sacrifices. St. Véran found Vaucluse infested by an enormous 
dragon, known as the Coudodré, which was the terror of the whole 
neighborhood and threatened to make it uninhabitable. Its den 
was in the side of the cliff, and is still pointed out as the Trou 
du Coulobré—a gaping cave overshadowed by a vigorous olive. 
This monster used to come forth when least expected, and fall 
upon the cattle on the hills and the workmen in the fields. 
The very sight of it was terrible. Its huge body was cov- 
ered with scales that defied every species of arrow. Its 
gleaming red eyes looked like two breathing-holes in a fiery 
furnace. When it opened its mouth its smoking breath poured 
out as if it were vomiting flames. And it had two wings which 
enabled it to move with wonderful celerity. The people, 
looking upon St. Véran as a man of supernatural powers, be- 
sought him to deliver the valley from this monster. He went 
fearlessly to the cave, and the dragon, at his command, came forth 
and crouched submissively at his feet. St. Véran then raised his 
eyes and cried: “O Almighty God! engendering, engendered, 
and proceeding from, listen to thy servant, I beseech thee, and 
deliver the people from the ravages of this serpent, that they may 
acknowledge thee, O God! to be three in person and one in sub- 
stance, who alone reignest for ever”—a prayer whose peculiar 
wording is an act of faith in protest, as it were, against the great 
heresy of that day. Then, fastening a chain around the neck of 
the dragon, he led it to the mountain of Luberon, three leagues 
distant, where, loosing the chain, he made the sign of the cross 
over the animal and commanded it to do no injury henceforth to 
any one whomsoever created in the image of God, but to betake 
itself to some inaccéssible wilderness far from the dwelling of 
mankind. There is still a little rural village at the foot of the 
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Luberon called St. Véran in memory of the spot where thirteen 
hundred years ago the hermit of Vaucluse unchained the dragon 
and sent it forth into the wilderness. A tradition of this region 
asserts that the dragon at length came down from the fastnesses 
of the mountain and died at the entrance of the village. It was 
after this victory that St. Véran built the chapel at Vaucluse, and 
that of St. Victor on the top of the cliff. 

The significant legend of the dragon is told of many early 
saints in France as well as other countries, but St. Véran is noted 
among them for overcoming two of these monsters. For in those 
days, as the lover of the symbolic would say, expiring paganism 
had withdrawn to secret places, but still devoured many a victim, 
while Arianism boldly devastated the fair lands of the church, 
Or it might be some fever or pestilence that sprang from mias- 
matic fens and marshes like a wild beast from its lair, as perhaps 
was the case at Albenga, a town on the Riviera still noted for its 
unhealthiness, where St. Véran overcame the second dragon on 
his way to Rome. The people of that place had been in the habit 
of paying the animal a kind of worship or tribute, in order to ap- 
pease its voracity, but at the command of the saint it came down 
to the shore and cast itself into the Ligurian sea, which eagerly 
swallowed it up. The cathedral of Albenga long preserved a 
memorial of this deliverance in the form of a wooden dragon sus- 
pended from the arches, and St. Véran is to this day regarded as 
one of the protecting saints of the town, which celebrates his feast 
on the 12th of November and preserves a portion of his relics in 
an urn beneath one of its altars. In the cathedral is also a paint- 
ing of St. Véran and the dragon, with a number of votaries look- 
ing upwards with awe. The dragon naturally became the saint’s 
distinguishing symbol in art. He is depicted on the old banner 
of Vaucluse witha dragon sinople ona field azure. A painting over 
the high altar of the church in this village represents the dragon 
as an enormous reptile with the head of a hog’; but in a series of 
old engravings giving the legendary history of St. Véran it has 
the head and body of a tiger, with sharp fins and a bristling tail. 
In an old document at Cavaillon of the year 1222 is a seal, on one 
side of which is St. Véran seated in an episcopal chair, wearing a 
low mitre, after the fashion of those days, and a vestment ending 
in a point. On the other side is the winged coulobré, with a dan- 
gerous-looking twist in its tail, and a head with sharp, thorny 
crests. 

It was on his way to Rome that St. Véran stopped at Em- 
brun, where he wrought so many wonders that his memory has 
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been preserved there by a small village that still bears his name. 
Arriving at Rome, his first desire was to visit the subterranean 
chapel which contained the tomb of the apostles. He was re- 
fused entrance, but the iron doors flew open at his approach. 
This created such a sensation that Pope Vigilius sent for the 
wonderful pilgrim and gave him a relic of the holy apostles. 

St. Véran lived at so remote a period that a great part of his 
life has a legendary aspect, but all the marvellous incidents re- 
lated of him have a truth of their own. It is certain, moreover, 
that from the time of his appointment to the see of Cavaillon in 
568 he took part in all the great events of the province, and 
greatly contributed to the rooting-out of remaining idolatrous 
superstitions and softening the manners of the people. King 
Gontran, of Burgundy, made him his ambassador. In 587 he was 
chosen godfather for the son of King Childebert, of Austrasia, to 
whom he gave the name of Theodoric. And he was one of the 
forty-three bisiops at the second council of Macon—a council 
that promulgated so many decrees tending to soften the ferocity 
of the age. Bishops were charged to defend the liberty of freed- 
men and to exercise hospitality. Churches were to be regarded 
as inviolate asylums. Judges were not to make any decrees con- 
cerning widows and orphans without the knowledge of the 
bishop, their natural protector. Among the canons was one con- 
cerning the observance of the Lord’s day, ordering severe penal- 
ties to be inflicted on all who violated it. If a monk or cleric, he 
was to be separated from communion with his brethren six 
months. “Let us pass in holy vigils,” adds the council, “the 
night before Sunday and sleep not, as do the pretended believers 
who are only Christians in name.” We have only retained the 
custom of keeping a similar vigil at Christmas. 

St. Gregory of Tours speaks of St. Véran as one of the most 
saintly bishops of the time, and says he often healed the sick by 
merely making the sign of the cross. Among other works he 
accomplished was the building of the cathedral at Cavaillon, that 
afterwards took his name. One day while the work was actively 
progressing a wolf issued from the forest and killed one of the 
oxen drawing stones for the edifice. Whereupon the bishop or- 
dered it in Christ’s name to take the place of the ox it had killed. 
The wolf obeyed with docility and worked until the building 
was completed. This legend was afterwards sculptured on the 
walls. A similar one is told of several other ancient bishops. St. 
Véran did not consecrate the church, but foretold that this would 
be done at some future time by the vicar of Christ and a great 
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number of prelates; which prediction was not accomplished till 
more than six hundred years after, when Pope Innocent IV, 
came from Lyons with a great number of cardinals and bishops 
to perform the ceremony. 

St. Véran died while attending the Council of Arles in 588, 
and his body was taken to Vaucluse to be buried, the waters of 
the Durance and the Sorgue dividing to allow it to pass through, 
It was placed, amid the singing of hymns and sacred canticles, in 
a new sepulchre in the little chapel of the Virgin he had built. 

Petrarch was familiar with all these old traditions, and thus 
alludes to them in his treatise on the solitary life addressed to his 
friend Cardinal de Cabassole, Bishop of Cavaillon: ‘“ Come and 
taste the delicious repose to be had at this wonderful fountain. 
Here is the Sorgue, the queen of running streams, to the music 
of which I write these lines, and the beautiful retreat of Vaucluse, 
which the popular voice has named in accordance with Nature. 
One has only to see this deep, narrow valley, secluded among the 
hills and steep cliffs, to acknowledge its right to the name of the 
Valley Enclosed. . . . Thisisthe place Joved and chosen as a resi- 
dence by the great and holy personage to whom you pay special 
devotion. For here it was, you know, that Veranus, the illustri- 
ous confessor of Christ whose episcopal chair you occupy, came 
to live in retirement, and, after banishing a monstrous dragon, 
led so holy a life here in this solitude that his fame spread 
abroad, making the place so renowned that great numbers come 
to visit it. How much more should you who invoke him daily, 
and often visit his sanctuary * and give of your substance to 
adorn his sacred relics! Here in this region won by him to 
Christ, by whose name and sign he gained so glorious a victory, 
he dwelt before his sublime virtues raised him to the episcopate, 
and here he erected a monument in honor of the Virgin that has 
become celebrated—a small temple, it is true, but substantial and 
richly adorned. According to tradition, he pierced the very 
mountain with his own hands—a prodigious work that zeal alone 
could have accomplished. On this bank he had a cell where he 
lived content with the mere produce of his garden and the fish of 
the stream, but abounding in Christ. Finally, having breathed his 
last at a distance, it was here he wished to be brought by the 
most astonishing of miracles,as you know. What Moses’ rod 
did to effect a passage through the Red Sea the mortuary chest 
of Veranus did to the streams it passed through.” 

The tomb of St. Véran became noted. Among the distin- 

* The church of St, Véran at Cavaillon, 
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guished pilgrims of ancient times was Aldana, daughter of 
Charles Martel, who, after the victory of her son, Guillaume-au- 
Cornet, over the Saracens, came here to make an offering of 
thanksgiving. Petrarch makes mention of this: “ Not far from 
the fountain, amid pleasant verdure, is the holy chapel, sur- 
rounded by olives and a forest of oaks. It was hither a lady 
of royal name and blood brought the golden orange. Rejoic- 
ing at the defeat of the enemy, this illustrious mother brought 
to the temple of Veranus her offering of golden fruit in an 
osier basket.” 

Some monks from the isles of Lerins established themselves 
at Vaucluse soon after St. Véran’s death. They enlarged the 
church in the eighth or ninth century, but seem to have aban- 
doned the place in the tenth, perhaps owing to the insecu- 
rity of the country. Then it was given to the abbey of St. 
Victor at Marseilles, together with a mill, some vineyards and 
arable lands, and certain tithes. The body of St. Véran re- 
mained at Vaucluse till 1311, when the bishop of Cavaillon, fear- 
ing it might be carried off by some of the bands of lawless 
men then overrunning the country, decided to transport it to 
Cavaillon. He came hither himself and unsealed the tomb in 
the presence of a great multitude. The body of the saint was 
found wrapped up in a winding-sheet of dazzling whiteness, and 
at his side was the relic of the holy apostles given him by Pope 
Vigilius. There were other sainted remains here also.. They 
were all put into separate shrines and borne away with holy 
chants to Cavaillon. Petrarch makes Laura, under the name of 
Daphne, speak of this removal: “I remember seeing the sacred 
remains of Veranus brought forth. They were placed in a car 
white as the snow, adorned with flowers and green branches. 
I was then a child, but I took pleasure in looking at the pas- 
tor surrounded by his flock, old and young, accompanying 
these venerable remains across the hills to the solemn sound of 
instruments of brass ringing through the air.” 

A relic of St. Véran was, however, deposited under the high 
altar at Vaucluse, and another seems to have been given at some 
period to the diocese of Orleans, where it was put in a silver 
shrine in the church at Jargeau, but was lost in the time of the 
Huguenots. St. Véran is still honored in that town under the 
name of St. Vrain, and in the church are two paintings—one re- 
presenting the saint unchaining the dragon at the foot of Mt. Lu- 
beron, surrounded by the clergy heartily chanting; the other a 
procession around the walls of Jargeau bearing his shrine, ap- 
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parently to allay the swollen waters of the Loire. In one cor. 
ner is St. Véran holding the dragon enchained, and in the 
clouds appear the Virgin and Child, smiling propitiously. 

St. Véran is invoked at Vaucluse likewise at any disturbance 
of the elements. In adrought processions are formed all through 
this region, bearing a relic of the saint with great pomp and sol- 
emn invocation. This special power of St. Véran is alluded to 
in the hymns of the church, always the expression of popular be- 
lief: 


“Imber optatus fluitat repente.” * 


Vaucluse and Cavaillon were in the twelfth century depen- 
dencies of the counts of Toulouse. In 1171 Count Raymond V., 
having been cured of an infirmity at the tomb of St. Véran, gave 
the castle of Vaucluse with its lands to the bishop of Cavaillon 
and his successors as an offering of gratitude. This castle stood 
high up on a ledge of the cliff, and was considered almost impreg- 
nable. It was there Petrarch spent so much time with Cardinal 
de Cabassole. It is related that they used to wander forth on the 
mount, or in the oak forests beneath, and, absorbed in religious 
and philosophical discussions, forget the flight of time and the 
gathering darkness till the servants came out with torches at the 
dinner-hour to find them. “Do you remember our vi/leggiature 
at Vaucluse?” wrote he to the cardinal at a later period—“ the 
days spent in the woods without eating, and whole nights passed 
in delightful converse amid our books till the dawn came to sur- 
prise us?” The ruins of this castle are interesting to visit, but 
the ascent should only be undertaken by those who are stout of 
limb and sound of lung. The remains of a draw-bridge and a 
round-arched portal are still to be seen, and there is a magnificent 
view from Avignon to the Alps. After the sun has passed the 
meridian even the Mediterranean may be seen, flooded with light. 
On the highest point of the cliff is the ruined chapel of St. Vic- 
tor, and on the southern side may be traced the precipitous path 
by which the bold saint ascended, leaving the impress of his 
horse’s feet graven on the very rocks. 

The tunnel to which Petrarch refers in the passage already 
given is still to be seen. It is cut through a spur of the cliff, 
and in the middle ages was regarded as the work of St. Véran, 
but the enlightened savants of our day prefer to think it done by 
the Romans. We passed through it to visit the house of Pe- 
trarch—by no means a place of poetic aspect now, whatever it 


* Office of St. Véran. 
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might have been in his day. At his death he bequeathed it to the 
hospital of the town, which no longer exists. In the garden so 
often washed over by the inundations of the Sorgue—or, as Pe- 
trarch expresses it, disputed by the nymphs of the fountain—is an 
offshoot of one of the numerous laurels the poet planted more 
than five hundred years ago, from which every one pit.-ks a leaf. 
“ Do you remember the land covered with stones you aided me 
in clearing?” wrote he to a friend. “It is nowa garden ena- 
melled with flowers, bounded on one side by the Sorgue, and on 
the other by a lofty cliff which, being at the west, screens it from 
the sun the greater part of the day. It is here I have established 
my Muse.” And again he writes: “ Wherever there is a gushing 
forth of a stream, says Seneca, there should be erected an altar. 
Long ago I made a vow before Christ to set up an altar in my 
garden, between the river and cliff, should my means permit, 
not to the nymphs or divinities Seneca wished honored, but to 
the Virgin Mary, whose ineffable maternity has overthrown the 
altars and temples of all false gods.” 

When Petrarch lived here the priory and church of Vaucluse 
still belonged to the monks of St. Victor. The members of their 
order had the unique privilege of administering the Holy Eucha- 
rist on Good Friday—a day when it is not customary in the Ca- 
tholic Church to receive Communion. The singularity of this 
privilege always drew an immense crowd to the churches served 
by these monks. At Vaucluse the people of the vicinity were in 
the pious habit of spending the night of Maundy Thursday at 
the chapel of St. Véran, remaining till after the solemn function 
of Good Friday. It was after one of these holy vigils, we are 
sorry to say, that Laura, daughter of the neighboring lord of 
Cabriéres, is said by some to have made so deep an impression 
on the heart of Petrarch. For in these investigating days, when 
sO many ancient traditions are set aside, and even what were 
once considered indisputable facts in history, it is not surgrising 
to be told that the object of the poet’s Platonic affection was not, 
after all, the Laura an emperor once kissed and over whose tomb 
a king broke forth in song. It is pleasanter to believe it was 
not, as she was a married woman and the mother of eight chil- 
dren. No, let those who have shed so many sentimental tears 
over the matron of Avignon prepare to shed more legitimate 
ones over the genuine Laura. 

About three miles south of Vaucluse is an ancient chateau on 
an eminence overlooking the valley of the Sorgue. Around it is 
gathered the small village of Lagnes in the midst of vines, olives, 
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and fig-trees. The chateau itself is somewhat imposing. Its 
ramparts, towers, and portals have for the most part been pre- 
served intact. There are Gothic portals, a donjon keep, a spa- 
cious interior court, an ancient chapel dedicated to St. Antoine, 
some old halls of the twelfth century, and four round towers that 
formed part of a second rampart. In this medizval castle lived, 
in Petrarch’s time, a family whose name of Cabriéres indicates 
the source of their wealth to have been vast flocks of sheep and 
goats. Lagnes still preserves the memory of the festival that 
used to end the great shearings of the flocks by a joyful pilgrim. 
age every year on the 12th of May to the rural Chapel of St. 
Pancras. This castle was Laura’s birth-place, or, to use the 
poet’s own words, where she put on her mortal frame. Lagnes 
was the picciol borgo at the foot of the hill 


“ Onde un si bella donna el mondo nacque” 


—where so fair a lady into the world was born. “I can see the 
window from which she looks out on the valley whence comes 
the rude Boreas, and the rock on which she so often sits to muse. 
How often do I turn my eyes to the sweet declivities of the pic- 
turesque hills among which she was born who holds my heart in 
her hand!” All this corresponds with the site of the castle of 
Cabriéres with its terrace looking to the north, affording a fine 
view up the valley of the Sorgue. 

It was, according to our new authority, on Good Friday, 
1331, that Laura de Cabriéres attended the grand services at 
Vaucluse with her parents, and first saw Petrarch. She was 
then only seventeen or eighteen years of age, and in all the 
freshness of her maidenly beauty, with blonde locks and a 
child-like but expressive face, looking, as Petrarch says, like a 
tender flower—unx tenero fiore—in her calyx-like green corsage. 
In the crowd of other ladies she seemed like a rose among flow- 
ers of inferior beauty. It was on her account the poet left Avi- 
gnon to live in this secluded spot. Here he could see her from 
time to time, or at least catch a glimpse of her as she passed 
through the valley. It was on one of these occasions he doubt- 
less wrote the sonnet: “O joyful, happy flowers! fortunate to 
have sprung up on the spot which my lady in passing has pressed 
with her footsteps ; meadows that have heard her sweet voice and 
kept the imprint of her beautiful feet; shrubs and fresh green 
foliage, pale, loving violets, umbrageous woods, smiling land- 
scape, and limpid stream that refreshes her celestial vision and 
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often laves her beauteous face and eyes, how much I envy you!’ 
Henceforth Petrarch attached himself to this valley. Itis always 
Vaucluse, always Laura, that become the subjects of his cantos. 
His is a love that resists time, absence—death itself. Whatever be 
thought of this love from a religious point of view, it was certainly 
a sentiment that could only have been engendered by Christianity, 
as a French author has well remarked. There is an elevation of 
feeling and a certain chasteness of language in his sonnets that are 
very different from the verses of Anacreon, for instance. “It is 
not the love of a Bacchante with bare limbs and dishevelled 
locks, but timid, half veiled in its passion. It is a love that 
is reserved, grave, fond of solitude, and fed by melancholy. His 
cantos breathe the sadness of a soul that struggles with itself and 
makes it superior to the expression of a burning passion.” 
Laura loved the poet in return : 


” 


“Tl tuo cuor chiuso a tutto il mondo apristi 


_ —to me thou openest thy heart, closed to all the world beside. 
The obstacles to their marriage are believed to have shortened 
her days. Like the white flowers of the almond-tree overtaken 
by the frost, she early descended to the tomb, leaving the poet 
full of melancholy regret. Everywhere on these hills along the 
Sorgue he wandered, seeking Laura, calling to her. Everywhere 
he planted the laurel, the leaves of which whispered to him of 
her. “The rustling, the perfume and shade of the sweet laurel, 
its mere view, constitute the charm and repose of my sad life,” 
says he. 

And when he left Vaucluse for Italy it was, he wrote, asa 
stag, wounded by an arrow, that flies, carrying the envenomed 
dart in its side, and suffering the more the swifter its flight : 


“ And as a stag, sore struck by hunter’s dart, 
Whose poisoned iron rankles in his breast, 
Flies and more grieves the more the chase is pressed, 
So I, with Love’s keen arrow in my heart, 
Endure at once my death and my delight, 
Racked with long grief, and weary with vain flight.” 


Reason had he tocry: “ Lord of my life and my death, before 
my bark is dashed to pieces amid these treacherous reefs, guide 
my riven sail to a safe port !”— 

“ Signor della mia fine e’ della vita, 
Prima ch’ i’ fiacchi il legno tragli scogli, 
Drizza a buon porto !’ affanata vela !” 
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THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF AFRICA. 


PURSUING her career with a deep conviction of ultimate suc- 
cess grounded upon an unfaltering faith in the promises of her 
Founder, the church is now sending her envoys into the very 
heart of that dark continent on the verge of which still linger 
some accents of the olden Punic language that was the mother. 
tongue of her Cyprians and her Augustines, and where the name 
and the creed of Rome are still known and revered, while 


“ Kings in dusty darkness hid 
Have left a nameless pyramid.” 


“ The whole world,” said Archbishop Lavigerie in the cathedral of Algiers 
on the occasion of the departure of a band of missionaries—“ the whole 
world had heard the glad tidings; the barbarous regions of Africa alone 
had not. But, lo! all the Christian nations are banded together, emulously 
eager to open the doors of barbarism hitherto unfortunately closed. Ame- 
rica is in the van—America, that for three centuries has been the cause of so 
many woes to the blacks, England, Germany, Italy, Belgium are treading 
the same road. On all sides daring conquerors are penetrating into un- 
known depths where the riches of nature only serve to reveal the deeper 
depths of human misery. Shall the church alone lag behind? No! Al- 
ready its apostles have besieged the African coasts ; Gaboon, Guinea, the 
Cape, the shores of Zanguebar, the Zambesi, have received the envoys of 
God, but the interior still remains inaccessible. See! the conquering 
heroes are coming. Already Egypt is preparing a way for them over 
the mysterious course of the Nile. But who are those who are fleeting 
along like clouds borne by rapid winds? Zanguebar, thou hast seen them 
plunge into thy scorching plains, cross the inhospitable mountains that rise 
in view of thy shores; thou hast seen them, too, with no arms but the 
cross, no ambition but to be the bearers of life into that empire of death.” 


Facing dangers and difficulties as the apostles did, hungering 
and thirsting, buffeted, with no fixed abode, laboring with their 
own hands, undismayed by the seemingly insurmountable obsta- 
cles thickening around them at every step, the intrepid pioneers 
of Christian civilization are effecting by their self-sacrifice the 
spiritual conquest of Africa. 


“A field has been opened to the Gospel,” writes Father Weld,* “such 
as the church had not seen since the mariners of Portugal first sailed into 


* Mission of the Zambest, by the Rev. A, Weld, S.J., p. 5. 
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the Eastern seas. Once more we have before us a virgin soil, and many 
millions of souls lost indeed in heathenism, but having this to raise our 
hopes: that they have never rejected the light of faith. For them it is in 
some sense the day of Pentecost which is dawning, and we know not why 
God may not grant to us to see a primitive church in the heart of this land 
of malediction, where the image of God is most of all disfigured and where 
human blood is set at the cheapest rate, as he did when the nations first 
came to the church, and when, in later times, the forests of America echoed 
the name of Jesus Christ.” 


“In spite of our insufficiency and our unworthiness,” records 
one of Mgr. Lavigerie’s missionaries to the lake district in his 
journal, “ we are the first since the foundation of Christianity to 
proceed as representatives of our Lord and: his church to this 
barbarous and unknown region. Perhaps two hundred millions 
of souls are invisibly stretching forth their arms towards us, 
like the infidels of Macedonia whom St. Paul saw in a dream.” 
Speaking in general of the whole country between the Limpopo 
and the Zambesi, Mgr. Jolivet says: “ The natives are to be 
counted by millions; it is one of the richest, most fertile, and 
most populous regions of Africa.” 

Some crude idea of the teeming population of this half-ex- 
plored continent may be formed from these data and from the 
fact, vouched for by Mgr. Lavigerie, that Mohammedanism, over- 
thrown and almost expiring in Europe, is still making such for- 
midable progress there, creating provinces and kingdoms, that in 
a hundred years it has brought under its iron yoke no less than 
50,000,000 souls; while 400,000 negroes annually fall victims to 
the abominable and inhuman slave-trade, which in twenty-five 
years—the average African life—amounts to 10,000,000: ten mil- 
lions of defenceless men, women, and children doomed to such a 
life and such a death as Mgr. Lavigerie has touchingly described 
in a series of eloquent letters * revealing the horrors of slavery. 
Hundreds of thousands of Kafirs dwell in or close to Cape 
Colony, while millions of human beings are spread throughout 
the vast regions of the interior, extending to the Zambesi and be- 
yond to the lakes. An approximate estimate of the populations 
of the southern states gives the number of whites in Cape Colo- 
ny (including the western, central, and eastern vicariates) as 
270,000 to |i0,000 colored, there being in Kaffraria proper only 
500 whites;to 500,000 colored; the population in Natal being 
20,000 to 300,000; Basutoland, 1,000 to 80,000; Diamond Fields, 


* Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, May, 1881. See also Les Missions Catholiques, 
Mars 4, 1881, e¢ $9. 
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10,000 to 40,000; Orange Free State, 20,000 to 10,000; Transvaal 
40,000 to 500,000; and in the countries between the Limpopo and 
the Zambesi, only 100 to 1,000,000. 


“It cannot be denied,” comments Father Weld, “that there are signs 
of a special interposition of divine mercy drawing the eyes of the church 
to the African races, and we feel no less sure that many who desire no- 
thing better than to give all for God will feel a response in their breasts 
pointing to those regions peopled with millions of redeemed souls not only 
naked and loathsome to the human eye, but stripped of all that could 
make them objects of beauty and love in the sight of God.” * “It seems,” 
writes Father Carré, superior of the Congo mission, referring to the scien- 
tific, industrial, and commercial expedition organized under the auspices of 
the king of the Belgians—“ it seems that in the designs of Providence the 
hour of light and civilization for these barbarous countries has struck, 
Why do we not see the apostles of the cross—that luminous cross which 
dissipated the darkness of paganism—marching at the head of this crusade 
against savagery and fetichism? Formerly, when the Portuguese discov- 
ered these countries and explored them for the first time, they were pre- 
ceded by the cross, and it was by it and in its name they colonized there 
and for a time dispelled the shades of death. But now what is religion 
going to do, I do not say in advance of science and commerce, but only 
in their wake, along the road they are opening ? ”t 


The reader has here the key to the origin, organization, and 
aims of the missionary enterprise conceived at Rome, and of 
which the illustrious archbishop of Algiers is the chief executive. 
It was, in fact, not to let itself be outstripped by lay organiza- 
tions that the Holy See directed its special attention to all 
that concerns these missions. The field of action it has traced 
out for them is exactly the same as that selected by the Interna- 
tional African Association of Brussels, founded in 1876 by the 
king of the Belgians with the main design of giving a definitive 
and practical direction to the efforts of isolated individual travel- 
lers like Burton, Cameron, Speke, Nachtigal, Schweinfurt, Liv- 
ingstone, and Stanley, and that passion for exploration which the 
stirring record of their daring and adventurous journeys into the 
interior has inspired, bringing into contact with European civi- 
lization the only portion of our globe into which it has not yet 
penetrated, piercing the darkness that envelops whole popula- 
tions—in a word, to enlist the concurrence of all civilized nations 
in a crusade against barbarism worthy of this age of progress.t 
This field is limited on the east and west by the two seas, on the 
south by the basin of the Zambesi, and on the north by the con- 


* Of. cit., p. 54. + Missions Catholiques. 
t Speech of the king of the Belgians at the first conference of the association. 
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quests of the new Egyptian territory and independent Soudan— 
a region extending from the tenth degree of north to the fif- 
teenth degree of south latitude. The centres of exploration 
which the Belgian association has established, or is establishing, 
to serve as bases of operations, are the very points the Algerian 
missionaries are directed to occupy. 

An uninterrupted line of stations is being formed on the east 
from Zanguebar to Tanganyika, where the central establishment 
of Karema is situated, while Stanley is ascending the course of 
the Congo, making roads and founding settlements on its banks. 
The day is, therefore, near when the representatives of the Bel- 
gian International Association, coming, the one party from the 
Atlantic, the other from the Indian Ocean, will meet on the 
higher table-lands where the two great African rivers, the Nile 
and the Congo, take their rise. 


“It cannot be denied,” observes Mgr. Lavigerie, “that this is a grand 
enterprise, for whole peoples buried in death will be summoned to light 
and life. But the Brussels Conference can only accomplish half this work, 
or, to put it better, only pave the way for it. In opening routes to equa- 
torial Africa for merchants and explorers it opens them to the Gospel, 
which, without its seeking it, will redound to its immortal glory. The As- 
sociation does not give itself any concern about religion ; it has solemnly 
declared itself of none. Without opposing the preaching of Christianity, 
while even declaring that they will accord their protection and material 
succor to its envoys, they completely exclude it from their projects and 
announce that they will confine their efforts to science, commerce, and in- 
dustry. Such was the aspect the question of equatorial Africa presented 
in 1877 before the Christian world and the Holy See.” * 


The whole African coast and portions of the continent in- 
land are, for missionary purposes, mapped out into districts call- 
ed prefectures or vicariates. Starting from the point nearest to 
Europe, we encounter at Morocco, where the Seraphic order 
first gathered the martyr’s palm, the Spanish Franciscans, who 
have charge of this prefecture. We next reach Algiers, erected 
into an ecclesiastical province shortly after the French occupa- 
tion, Algiers being constituted an archbishopric with Oran and 
Constantine as suffragan sees. Mgrs. Lavigerie, Dupuch, and 
Pavy are contributing by their zeal to the reconstruction of that 
once famous African church which for centuries had ceased to 
exist. The archbishop has enriched his diocese with a nume- 
rous clergy, teaching communities, agricultural congregations, 
Arab orphanages, and every organization capable of forming new 


* Les Missions Catholiqgues, Mars 4, 1881. 
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generations of Christians ; while, as apostolic delegate of Sahara 
and the Soudan, he has formed and directed at Algiers (where 
there are now 185,100 Catholics scattered over the province) 
a society of missionaries destined for Central Africa. These 
missionaries, adopting the costume, language, usages, and mode 
of life of the Arabs and Kabyles, have succeeded, in ten years, 
in establishing nineteen missions—ten among the infidels in the 
Grand Kabyle and nearly as many among the Arabs of the 
Sahara and Tunis. The sphere of their operations has been since 
greatly extended, and the fathers of Algiers are to be found in 
the vicariates of the Nyanza and Tanganyika, created in 1878, and 
those of the northern and southern Congo, constituted in 1881. 
The first missionaries set out hardly a month after receiving 
their appointment from the Holy See, five for Lake Nyanza and 
five for Lake Tanganyika, the former reaching their destination at 
the close of January, 1879, and the latter on the 19th of June 
following, one of them, Father Pascal, superior of the latter mis- 
sion, having succumbed on the 18th of August, 1879, two months 
after leaving Zanguebar, where they had been obliged to enlist an 
armed escort of five hundred negroes to protect their caravan 
from the bands of Rougas-Rougas, or armed brigands, who in- 
fest the forests. Finally established in Urundi, to the north of 
Ujiji, these missionaries began their apostolic work by purchasing 
and educating young infidel children, who in the course of a few 
years will be able to assist in forming Christian villages ; while 
the fathers at Nyanza, having obtained full liberty from Mtesa, 
King of Uganda, so celebrated in Stanley’s narratives, to preach 
the Gospel in his states, have founded an orphanage, and are en- 
deavoring to extend their influence and establish around them 
new centres of apostolic work and charity. 

In less than three years the missionaries have gained a firm 
footing in the interior, and have solved the problem as to 
whether the climate of equatorial Africa would not be an insur- 
mountable obstacle to their mere existence. They are still send- 
ing out new missionaries, so that the work already begun may be 
continued and extended. Towards the end of June, 1879—fifteen 
months, therefore, after the departure of the first band—eighteen 
others, including six ex-Papal Zouaves who had volunteered as an 
auxiliary escort, set out. Eight of them died before they could 
reach their destination ; nevertheless they were followed by fifteen 
others in November, 1880. In fine, within the last two years and 
a half this society has sent forty-three missionaries into equa- 
torial Africa. Central stations have been established in the mis- 
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sions of Tanganyika and Nyanza, which have been recently erect- 
ed by the Holy See into pro-vicariates apostolic, as well as those 
of the northern and southern Congo ; and it is expected the states 
of Muata-Yamvo will also be so before long. 

To ensure the safe transit of these few missionaries it needed 
asmall army of natives, some to serve as fagazis, or carriers—as 
it is impossible to use beasts of burden, which are stung to death 
by the tzetse fly, and as there are no roads—and others to serve 
as askaris, and form an armed escort to protect the caravan against 
the attacks of bands of robbers and certain savage tribes. 


“Tmagine,” writes one of the fathers from Algiers, “ missionaries 
charged with governing and keeping in order and respect this barbarous 
multitude! It will be readily understood that this is not their vocation. - 
It needs habits of command, if one wishes to be obeyed, which have nothing 
in common with evangelical patience ; and there are cases in which ex- 
amples of severity are necessary, otherwise the blacks would be divided, 
would revolt, kill each other, or take to flight. Still, the negroes after all are 
governable and have an innate respect for authority. What we need 
with us and by our side are some determined men accustomed to military 
command. They would have the absolute control of the camp, and we 
would have no need to interfere. It would be much better for the future 
success of our mission that the Unyanyembese saw in us men of prayer, sac- 
rifice, and charity only, and not military commandants. We thought there 
might be found in France, Belgium, and Holland some old Pontifical Zou- 
aves, determined and Christian men, with sufficient self-sacrifice and eleva- 
tion of heart and mind to devote themselves to a magnificent work like that 
of the mission of equatorial Africa, and, for the love of God and souls, do 
what geographers are doing for the mere love of science. It is, I think, a 
practical thought and suggestive of great things in the future. In this Af- 
rican world, where violence reigns supreme, but where means of attack and 
defence are still primitive, it would certainly be possible for some deter- 
mined men to rapidly create a great centre of action and power and hasten 
the hour of civilization.” * 


This admirable suggestion has, as the reader perceives, been 
already acted upon. Two of the volunteers have already fallen 
victims to their faith and courage; but, as the blood of martyrs 
is the seed of confessors, the noble self-sacrifice of this little hand- 
ful of heroes may, with God’s blessing and the good-will of the 
people, be the beginning of a new kind of lay apostolate in Africa, 
where the courage and faith of the Christian soldier will add a 
new lustre to the Catholic missions. 

Following on by the Mediterranean coast, we find at classic 
Tunis—the ancient Carthage and proconsular Africa of the Ro- 


* Les Missions Catholiques, n. 512. 
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mans, with its estimated area of 60,000 square miles and its 
population of about 1,000,000—the Capuchins who, under the ju- 
risdiction of Mgr. Jutter, vicar-apostolic, minister to a Catholic 
population of 16,000. The principal missionary stations here are 
Soliman, Nebel, Hammamet, Sousse, Monastir, Mehedia, Sfax, 
Gerba, Bizerta, and Porto-Farina. The bey of Tunis is very 
favorable to the Catholic missions, and not long ago, when the 
vicar-apostolic, to whom he had sent a state carriage, four guards 
of honor, and a numerous ersonnel of domestics, was making his 
pastoral visitation, he directed the Mussulman authorities to pay 
him all the respect due to his dignity. This venerable ecclesias. 
tic, who has reached the patriarchal age of ninety, has been re- 
placed by the archbishop of Algiers pending the appointment of 
a successor, who will probably be selected from one of the French 
Capuchin provinces. 

In sterile, sandy Tripoli and the Barbary States, with their 
mixed population of Berbers, Moors, Arabs, and Turks, and which 
form a distinct prefecture, are the Italian Franciscans, while other 
Franciscans—Minor Observants—minister to thirteen thousand 
Catholics in the vicariate of Egypt. The African Missionary 
College of Verona has an establishment at Cairo, where the 
priests and nuns remain for some time to habituate themselves to 
the climate, besides houses for negroes of both sexes at Khar- 
tum, capital of the Soudan, at El Obeid, capital of Kordofan, and 
a Catholic colony at Malbes and at Delen Gebel-nuba. The pa- 
rent-house of this mission, the Missionary College of Nigritia, of 
which Father Joseph Tembianti is rector, is at Verona, in Italy, 
where, besides a seminary for forming priests, catechists, and ar- 
tisans, there is a convent for sisters called the Pious Mothers of 
Nigritia. The seminary at Cairo is directed by Father Rolleri, 
who, while deploring the numerous deaths that thin their ranks, 
thanks God that the number of aspirants continues to augment. 
Central Africa, for which these missionaries are destined, was 
erected into a vicariate on March 30, 1846, by Gregory XVI., 
who gave the first impulse to the evangelization of the interior. 
On the ist of August, 1868, Pius IX. divided into two missions 
this vast district, which took in the entire space between the Bar- 
bary States, Nubia, Abyssinia, Dahomey, and Senegambia—a sea 
of sandy waste dotted with oases. The eastern division was con- 
fided to the Abbate Comboni, of Verona, pro-vicar apostolic of 
Cairo and Alexandria ; and the western, comprising the western 
Sahara, where there is no post or station, the Soudan, and a 
large portion of Central Africa, to the archbishop of Algiers. 
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The inhabitants of this prefecture are the descendants of the 
early Christians, driven backward by the conquering Arabs, by 
whom they are called to this day Tuaregs, or “abandoned of 
God,” because they never heartily accepted, and often abjured, 
Mohammedanism. Although experience has shown that Euro- 
peans cannot long endure this deadly climate, the mortality is 
comparatively decreased by the precautions taken against the 
ravages of fever, which used to make great havoc of the poor 
missionaries. The forty missionaries sent thither in 1878 perished 
in the desert, the station at Khartum alone subsisting to bear 
witness to their self-sacrificing zeal. 

Mgr. Comboni is at present at Delen, with the intention of 
penetrating into the interior as far as Golfan to found a new mis- 
sion, and, profiting by the good-will of the ruling powers, which 
he has been so fortunate as to secure, to further extend the reign 
of the cross. This mission, which, besides the climatic difficulties 
already adverted to, is very poor, entailing many privations on 
the missionaries and hindering them from gathering more fruit, 
suffered severely from the famine, drought, and epidemic of 1878- 
79, which almost depopulated the district to the east and west of 
Khartum. “I have passed through more than a hundred vil- 
lages on the Berber coast to distribute relief,” wrote Mgr. Com- 
boni at the time, “and these villages, formerly populous, were al- 
most completely deserted. The few survivors resembled corpses, 
and had been for a long time living on grass and hay.” Several 
of the priests succumbed, and in the October of that year Mgr. 
Comboni was the only missionary at Khartum who was not ill. 
Signor Pelegrino Mateucci, an Italian explorer, in a letter to the 
Osservatore Romano, wrote: 


“From Cairo to Massuah each stage of my journey was marked by 
the news of some new misfortune which had just stricken the missions of 
Central Africa. I have before me a letter from Mgr. Comboni, dated No- 
vember 28. This letter bears the impress of profound sadness. It can be 
seen that it is written by an energetic man almost overwhelmed by the 
weight of his tribulations. He is struggling and resisting; but twenty 
years passed in Africa wrestling with enormous difficulties have worn out 
his youthful vigor. Last October his episcopal dignity only enabled him 
to be the infirmarian, physician, and grave-digger not only of his missiona- 
ries but of all those who expired under the shadow of the cross. In conse- 
quence of the loss of almost all his missionaries, Mgr. Comboni has post- 
poned the accomplishment of his vast projects. He had lately inaugu- 
rated at Géderef, on the way to the Blue River, an agricultural station 
which had a great future before it. He had prepared the formation of a 
station at Fascioda, or Denab, the capital of the Chillouks, one of the most 
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barbarous and unwholesome countries of Central Africa. He had recently 
everything arranged for an expedition to the equatorial lakes, which would 
have been one of his most important undertakings. The necessary Jer- 
sonnel, and perhaps also the means, are now needed for these grand projects, 
New recruits will arrive, but they will have to make their way slowly along 
this death-strewn route. The Soudan has been ravaged by a terrible 
famine. The negroes fell exhausted, or, dying with hunger, crawled to the 
mission to implore a handful of durah, which they were never refused, 
At this time water was sold at Kordofan dearer than wine in Paris; and 
yet Mgr. Comboni in my presence rejoiced to find himself penniless and to 
have contracted debts to relieve the extreme distress of the famishing. .. , 
Poor missionaries! ... If these missionaries had been simple travellers 
the newspapers and learned societies would have spoken of them; but 
neither the value of an African missionary nor the importance of his mission 
is appreciated in Europe. They know all about the explorers; we trav- 
ellers know the moral and material influence of the presence of the priest 
in the midst of savages. Stanley, the greatest living explorer, affirms, in 
the story of his magnificent exploit, that to prepare the people from the 
equator to the Congo for civilization would need a long succession of mis- 
sion stations, because the missionaries are the most skilful.and patient 
pioneers of civilization. Mgr. Comboni has conned these words of Stanley’s, 
and I am sure meditates their accomplishment and purposes sending new 
missionaries to establish a station at the equator. I hope this noble design 
will be carried out to the honor of the Italian name, which, gloriously 
borne by the missionaries, will be regarded as the propagator of civilization 
in the last retreat of African barbarism.” 





JOAN OF ARC AND THE FRANCISCANS. 


M. BAsTIEN LEPAGE’s notable picture of “Joan of Arc lis- 
tening to her Voices,” first shown at the Paris Salon of 1880, and 
afterwards at the exhibition here of the Society of American 
Artists, seems to have given a fresh stimulus on both sides of the 
Atlantic to the interest which must always attach, in all gene- 
rous minds, to the high-hearted, heroic, and ill-fated Maid of Or- 
leans. At least there is no other apparent motive for the sudden 
prominence given to her in magazine literature, that unfailing 
barometer of popular taste. Quite recently and almost simul- 
taneously in three of our leading contemporaries articles have 
appeared bearing directly or indirectly on her career. The June 
Scribner gave a sketch of the painter’s life, with engravings of 
his picture; to Harper's for the same month Mr. James Parton 
contributed an account of Joan’s trial and condemnation; and in 
an elaborate paper published in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
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May 1, under the title of “Jeanne d’Arc et les Fréres Men- 
dians,’” M. Simeon Luce undertook to show how large a share 
the Franciscan Friars had in giving to Joan’s mind the impulse 
and direction which made her the liberator of France and one 
of the foremost and most pathetic figures in the history of the 
fifteenth century. 

The view taken by M. Luce is sufficiently novel and, to Ca- 
tholic readers in particular, of sufficient interest to justify a 
brief review of his argument. Two influences, he asserts, had 
their share in fashioning Joan’s career. One, a martial impulse, 
the only one hitherto dwelt on or perceived, arose from the immi- 
nence of France’s peril through the siege of Orleans; the other, a 
religious motive, which he claims the merit of first pointing out, 
came from the faith of the pious young maiden of Domremy in 
the special graces granted to France through the interposition 
of Our Lady of Puy and the Jubilee of the Great Friday * of 
1429. M. Luce’s claim of entire originality in this latter theory 
may perhaps be disputed; for that religious enthusiasm had a 
prominent, if not the chief, part in inducing Joan’s action has 
never been doubted by any who have read attentively and under- 
standingly the story of her life. Nor have previous writers failed 
to touch upon her early predilection for the teaching and peculiar 
doctrines of the Franciscans, and the influence they probably 
had in inspiring her resolution and moulding her destiny.+ But 
in connecting Joan’s immediate taking-up of arms with the great 
religious revival which stirred Catholic France to its depths in 
the beginning of the year 1429, M. Luce may fairly lay claim to 
the honors of a first discoverer, and he enforces his position 
with felicity of illustration and ingenuity of argument worthy of 
remark. 

To understand the scope of his thesis it is necessary to glance 
at the position occupied in France by the two great religious 
orders of the middle ages, the Dominicans and the Franciscans, 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century. The former, or Friars 
Preachers, as they were sometimes called, superior in the graces 
of learning and theological profundity, were yet less close to the 
real heart of the people than the Franciscans, or Friars Minor, 
whose vow of absolute poverty imposed on them by their founder, 
St. Francis of Assisi, and renewed in its utmost rigidity by the 


* A Great Friday was so called when the Feast of the Annunciation fell upon Good Friday, 
and was made the occasion of a special jubilee in France. 

t See especially Ze Procés de Condamnation de Jeanne d' Arc, etc., par M, Vallet de Viriville. 
Firmin Didot Fréres et Cie, 1867. 
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great reformer of the order, St. Bernardin of Siena, brought them 
necessarily in more intimate contact with the poor and humble 
of all lands. The literature of the time teems with evidences 
that the Cordeliers, as the Franciscans were called in France, 
from the cord with which their habit was girded, were essen- 
tially a popular order; the Dominicans were in closer alliance 
with the nobility and the court. 

Moreover, in the long and bloody feud between the Arma- 
gnacs and Burgundians, which for half a century had deluged 
France with blood and came within a hair’s-breadth of making 
her an English province (nay, but for Joan would in all probabil- 
ity have left her an appanage of the English crown), circumstances 
brought it about that the two orders were arrayed on opposite 
sides. The Dominicans, whose opposition to the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, which the Franciscans had always zeal- 
ously upheld, had drawn down the solemn condemnation of the 
University of Paris and exclusion for ten years from its fellowship, 
had likewise been expelled from the court. Charles VI. and 
Louis, the Duke of Orleans, had abandoned their Dominican con- 
fessors, and, alone of all the princes of the blood, John the Fearless, 
of Burgundy, yet gave them protection and countenance. It was 
not unnatural, then, that their sympathies should go with the Eng- 
lish-Burgundian faction. 

The alliance of the Franciscans with the Armagnacs, and 
through them with the French or patriotic party, had a remoter 
origin. Almost from the foundation of the order the princes of 
the houses of Anjou and Sicily had shown for it a manifest pre- 
dilection ; it was in some sense a tradition of either dynasty. It 
was long their pious fashion to be buried in the habit of the 
order, like St. Louis of Marseilles, of the royal house of Sicily, 
canonized by Pope John XXII. in 1317. Many of the princes of 
both houses are so represented on their monuments. Some even 
took the vows. Yolande, a cousin of her namesake, the Duchess 
of Anjou, at the beginning of the fifteenth century was head of 
the convent of Reformed Clares of Valence. It is worthy of re- 
mark also, as further indicating which way the respective sym- 
pathies of the two orders were supposed to incline, that when 
the church began an organized movement for the suppression of 
heresy in France that duty, so far as the Anglo-Burgundian pro- 
vinces were concerned, was delegated to the Dominicans, while 
to the Franciscans were entrusted those parts of France that 
owned allegiance to Charles VII., or more properly, at the time 
we speak of, to his devout and able stepmother and guardian, 
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Yolande of Aragon, Queen of Sicily and Duchessof Anjou. This 
lady, like her brother-in-law, Jean, Duc de Berri, whose death had 
*made her the chief of the Armagnac party, always showed a 
marked preference for the Franciscans, chose her confessors 
among them, and lent every aid to increase the number of their 
foundations. 

The identification of the Franciscans with the patriotic cause, 
their great influence and popularity with the common people, and 
Joan’s well-known piety would almost of themselves suggest the 
part which M. Luce boldly asserts they exercised in awakening 
and directing her patriotic enthusiasm. Not content with in- 
ference, however, M. Luce essays to furnish more direct proof. 
He points out that those pious practices which the Franciscans 
especially favored were also adopted by Joan, from whose mind 
the notion of a divine commission was never absent, and who 
fought, as she always contended, under the direct inspiration of 
Heaven. As every student of hagiology knows, one of the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the Franciscans was the devotion to the 
Holy Name of Jesus, introduced by their great reformer, St. Ber- 
nardin of Siena, about the year 1425, as a means to allay the agita- 
tion and terror aroused throughout Italy by the missionary labors 
of St. Vincent Ferrer and his disciples, who were preaching the 
coming of Antichrist. St. Bernardin carried with him an image 
presenting the word “ Jesus” in the midst of a gloria, which at 
the end of his sermon he presented to the faithful to adore upon 
their knees. Sometimes the words “ Jesus-Mary” were joined. 
Cited before the pope for idolatrous practices by his enemies, 
St. Bernardin was triumphantly vindicated and the cult formally 
recognized in a bull of Martin V. 

Now, all through her life Joan seems to have practised faith- 
fully this devotion. On the standard borne before her on the 
march to Orleans the words “ Jhesus—Mary ” were inscribed by 
her express orders.* Her summons to the English to evacuate 
France was “in the name of the King of Heaven and the Blessed 
Mary.” When, before Compiégne, she fell into the hands of the 
Burgundians, they took from her finger a ring, probably a keep- 
sake from her parents, bearing the inscription “ Jhesus—Maria.” 


* According to the clerk of the court of La Rochelle, ‘‘she caused a banner to be made, 
whereon was a white pigeon on a blue shield, holding in his beak a scroll on which was written 
‘By order of the King of Heaven.’” This was the device adopted, in allusion to their founder's 
name, by the Jesuates, an order founded by St. John Columbin of Siena, and approved by Mar- 
tin V. in a bull dated October 21, 1428, just prior to the vindication of St. Bernardin. M. Val- 
let adds : ‘‘ The monogram or name of Jesus seems to have been put about 1458, by order of 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, on the banner commemorating Joan of Arc” (Ze Proces, etc.) 
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Her letters begin and end with the same. Asked upon her trial 
the reason of this, she said she had acted conformably to the coun. 
sels of her party, and that, moreover, her secretaries had fallen into ' 
the habit of so signing themselves. The use of these holy names 
in alay and profane correspondence was then deemed a suspicious 
innovation, not to say a downright sacrilege, and formed one of 
the twelve heads of accusation against Joan. It was otherwise in 
religious writings. Many years before Joan, St. Colette of Cor- 
bie, one of the most remarkable women of her time, the reformer 
of the Franciscan convents of France, had adopted the word 
“ Jhesus” as the distinctive sign and device of her reform. 
Some rare specimens of her voluminous correspondence have 
come down to us, all marked “ Jhesus” or “ Jhesus—Maria,” some- 
times in addition “ Franciscus et Clara,” meaning, of course, St. 
Francis of Assisi and St. Clare. 

Another element which undoubtedly had its share in awaken- 
ing or confirming Joan’s resolution was the preaching of the 
celebrated Franciscan friar, Richard. Immediately upon the 
approval of the devotion to the Holy Name a general council of 
the order was convened at Vercelli, in the diocese of Casale, and 
a propaganda resolved on. Among the missionaries despatched 
to France was Friar Richard. The effect of his preaching is said 
to have been prodigious. Gifted with stentorian lungs and an 
iron physique, he could speak a whole morning in the open air 
without any sign of fatigue. After one of his energetic fulmina- 
tions against gaming and luxury it was a common sight to see 
the citizens of Paris and their wives lighting fires in every direc- 
tion on the plain, into which they cast, the one their cards and 
dice, the others their fripperies and furbelows of all sorts. 

But Friar Richard had to preach a political as well as a reli- 
gious crusade. Under his impassioned appeals to the people to 
free themselves from the bondage of sin he contrived to instil 
into their hearts the hope of a secular liberator. Joan had 
not met Richard before her arrival at Troyes on the march from 
Chalons, but she had probably heard of his preaching, which, in- 
deed, was the talk of ail the country-side. Domremy lay on the 
confines of the bishopric of Chalons, where Richard chiefly la- 
bored, and a constant intercourse was kept up between the two 
by the pork-raisers and charcoal-burners who in large numbers 
inhabited the forests of the Meuse and sought their markets in 
Troyes and Chalons, and the pilgrims who, in those days of a 
more primitive piety, thronged every road of France. 

The meeting between the Franciscan and the Maid is histori- 
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cal and need not be dwelt on here. Suffice it to say that Friar 
Richard at once espoused Joan’s cause with characteristic ardor, 
and, returning to Troyes, preached it so effectively that the cry of 
“ Vive le roi!” was raised, and, headed by the friar, a procession 
of notables sallied forth to carry to the king the expression of 
their devotion and to Joan the testimony of the grateful admira- 
tion of the city. Upon leaving Troyes Friar Richard accompa- 
nied Joan and became her confessor, preaching everywhere that 
God had sent her to expel the English. 

How far St. Colette of Corbie may have similarly influenced 
Joan’s action our author leaves a little in doubt. He is of opin- 
ion, however, that the two met in 1429, when Joan laid siege to 
St. Pierre-le-Moutier and La Charité-sur-Loire. After taking 
the former she repaired to Moulins, where St. Colette then was 
ina convent of Reformed Clares which she had founded. As one 
of Joan’s most prominent supporters at the time was the Comte 
de Montpensier, son of Marie de Berry, Duchess of Bourbon, of 
whom in some sort, as of many other of the most notable per- 
sonages of France, St. Colette was the spiritual directress, it 
seems not improbable that the two heroines—the heroine of pa- 
triotism and the heroine of piety—met. However this may be, 
it is not at all unlikely that St. Colette’s example and teachings, 
far-reaching as they were in their effects, her efforts persistently 
put forth to heal the wounds of France, directly or indirectly 
exerted an influence on Joan. 

For St. Colette was not only a reformer and founder of con- 
vents.* She was always a most judicious and potent mediatrix 
between the two warring factions that then rent France asunder. 
Scarce two years after the murder of John of Burgundy at the 
bridge of Montereau, Colette had established an indirect corre- 
spondence between Marguerite of Bavaria, his widow, and Marie 
de Berry, Duchess of Bourbon, of the party of the Armagnacs, 
who murdered him. Indeed, so efficient was her interposition 
and so profound the veneration she inspired in all parties (for al- 
though, in her deep humility and rigid interpretation of the rules 
of her order, she went always in rags and on foot, duchesses 
and princesses contended for her company) that M. Luce traces 
to her efforts the marriage of Charles de Bourbon, eldest son of 
John I, and Agnes of Burgundy, youngest daughter of John 


* In thirty-five years she founded eighteen convents besides those she reformed, and, ac- 
cording to Olivier de la Marche, was instrumental in building three hundred and eighty churches. 
It is worthy of note that she founded no convents in English France, though the near friend and 
spiritual directress of the Duchess of Burgundy. 
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the Fearless. The marriage was celebrated at Autun in Sep- 
tember, 1425, while St. Colette was sojourning at Moulins, 

M. Luce draws an interesting parallel between these two fa- 
mous women, who, each in her own way, were perhaps the chief 
agents in the liberation of France. Both are described by their 
contemporaries as of unusual beauty, but exalted by so much 
purity as at once to abash desire. Both were so fervidly devout 
that they were melted to tears at confession, yet both had the 
practical and organizing faculty to a remarkable degree. They 
had the same favorite feasts and fasts: Good Friday, the An- 
nunciation, the feast of All Saints. They vied in their adoration 
of Jesus. To Joan, indeed, he was not only God, but the true 
King of France, whose sole lawful lieutenant was Charles VII. 
From the first she indicates that her expedition is a holy war. 
Her first summons to the English at Orleans is dated Holy 
Thursday, and is couched in the name of the King of Heaven. 
Her soldiers are obliged to confess and receive absolution be- 
fore she will lead them in the campaign, and then she sets out pre- 
ceded by priests singing hymns and marching under the banner 
of the crucified Redeemer. 

Nor was her devotion to the Blessed Virgin less fervent or 
Franciscan. From infancy it was remarkable. Every Sunday it 
was her custom to hang garlands on the altar of the little chapel 
of Our Lady of Bermont. During the three weeks of her stay at 
Vaucouleurs, before her departure for Chinon to begin her great 
and self-imposed labor, she would pass whole days in a subterra- 
nean chapel, prostrate before Mary’s image. With these disposi- 
tions it is easy to perceive what strong sympathy must have ex- 
isted between these two women, alike in personal charm, alike in 
the fervor of their piety and the direction of their devotion, alike 
in their single-minded love for France. Though Joan and Colette 
never met, it is difficult to believe that their minds were not in 
conscious unison. 

The last point made by M. Luce in behalf of his argument is 
full of interest, and, as we have said, may fairly claim the merit 
of novelty. In the early part of the fifteenth century the teach- 
ings of the Franciscans had made the devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin universal through France, and the pilgrimage to the ca- 
thedral of Puy, dedicated to the Annunciation, was at its greatest 
vogue. In 1429 it assumed the importance of a national event. 
This was due to a variety of causes, but chiefly to the develop- 
ment, in all classes, of the Third or secular Order of St. Francis. 
The sole conditions of membership in this were the profession of 
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the Catholic faith and obedience to the church. Parents could 
enroll their children, of whom a certain number were educated 
at the expense of the order until the age of fourteen to fifteen 
for boys and twelve to thirteen for girls, when, if they did not 
elect to embrace a religious life, they were discharged with a 
dowry. With these fetits enfans des mendians, as they were 
called, it was Joan’s chief delight to receive the sacrament. The 
Observantines—or Franciscans of the Observance *—had always 
a particular veneration for the Annunciation from the time that 
Paul di Foligno began his reform by building a small church on 
Monte Cesi (1368) in honor of the same, as the Italian order of 
knighthood of the Annunciata, founded November 7 of that year 
by Amadeus VIII., Duke of Savoy, the spiritual son of St. Co- 
lette, commemorates to this day. 

When the Annunciation chanced to fall on Good Friday—called 
then the Great Friday of the Annunciation—the church had to 
celebrate at once the commencement of the work of redemption 
and its consummation upon Calvary. So to the church of Our 
Lady of Puy, in Velay, was granted a grand jubilee every time 
Good Friday fell on March 25. The usage still exists, and the 
last grand jubilee took place in 1867. From 1400 to 1430 this 
event occurred three times—in 1407, in 1418, and 1429. In the 
two former years such vast crowds attended that many persons 
were suffocated—two hundred the first year and thirty-three the 
second—despite all the precautions taken by the bishop of Puy 
and a continuance of the indulgence to the third day after Easter 
by Martin V. 

In May, 1420, Henry V. of England, who married Catherine, 
sister of Charles VII., and Isabelle of Bavaria, the latter's un- 


natural mother, signed the treaty of Troyes, depriving the Dau--: 


phin of his rights tothe kingdom. Charles had just stopped at 
Puy after a successful expedition to the south. The poor young 
prince, thus cruelly betrayed, turned for consolation to religion. 
Only the hand of the Patroness of Puy, Our Lady of Victories of 
southern France, was powerful enough, he thought, to tear the 
treaty of Troyes asunder. He had himself received a canon 
of the cathedral, and on Tuesday, May 16, at a grand Pon- 
tifical Mass, he received communion in his canonical vestments 
from the hands of the bishop of Puy. Afterwards, to mark the 
official and religious character of the ceremony, he conferred 
knighthood on several nobles. Thereafter all pilgrims were 


* So called after the reform from their stricter observance of the rule of St. Francis. 
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shown his stole, so that popular opinion was led to look upon 
Charles VII. as having an especial claim on the favor of Our 
Lady of Puy. 

In 1425 St. Colette, in concert with Claude de Roussillon, 
Vicomtesse de Polignac, founded there a convent of Reformed 
Clares. Her presence, devoted as she was alike to the Annun- 
ciation and the Passion (that feast which the Franciscans had 
made their own from the time that their founder had received 
the signal favor of the stigmata), contributed to the mystic 
exaltation which seized all hearts at the approach of the Great 
Friday of 1429. 

It was a popular superstition that a Great Friday was the 
forerunner of great events. Nicole de Savigny, writing about 
the time of the murder of Jean d’Armagnac by the followers of 
John of Burgundy, says: “ Every time Great Friday falls mar- 
vellous things are sure to happen.” Twenty-five years later a 
marginal annotator on the Missal of Chalons—a man evidently of 
superior culture from his Ciceronian Latin, and probably a mem. 
ber of the chapter—quoting this remark, adds: “ It was so in 14209, 
when, immediately after Easter, La Pucelle took up arms, raised 
her banner against the English, chased them from Orleans, and 
routed them at Beauce.” 

After the defeat of Verneuil, seeing no hope of human succor, 
Charles and his partisans must have placed their last despair- 
ing trust on high. In popular belief two supernatural influences 
above all personified this protection: the Archangel of Mount 
St. Michael and the Virgin of Puy. At the end of June, 1425, 
the Archangel had destroyed the English who laid siege to his 
sanctuary, and Joan had perhaps got the first inkling of her mis- 
sion upon the news of it. On the approach of the Great Friday 
of 1429 people were persuaded that the Virgin of Puy had cho- 
sen this solemn conjuncture to make the invader feel by a crush- 
ing demonstration the weight of her arm. So towards the end 
of 1428 all that part of France which owned the Dauphin’s sway 
lived in fevered expectation of this great event. 

It was easy to foresee that under such conditions the pilgrim- 
age to Puy would be unparalleled. The indulgence was extend- 
ed from Holy Week to Sunday, April 3. Lent began on Febru- 
ary 9, when the English at Orleans had already won many im- 
portant advantages. Never had the danger been more pressing. 
With mingled anxiety and joy all patriotic France awaited the 
coming of the fated day. 


In the middle ages Lent, especially preceding a solemn jubilee, 
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was a term of incessant prayer, penance, and mortification, and the 
Lent of 1429, for the reasons already given, was especially so in 
France. It was just eight months before, towards the feast of 
the Ascension, 1428, that Joan had sent to Robert de Baudri- 
court “to bid him tell the Dauphin, on the part of her Lord, to 
be of good cheer and not to give battle to his enemies, for that 
the Lord would bring him help before mid-Lent.” What won- 
der that so devout a spirit, placing all her reliance on Heaven 
in her self-appointed task of freeing her native land, should have 
chosen for her great effort the moment when general mortifica- 
tion, extraordinary practices of devotion, and the plenary indul- 
gences attached to the jubilee would all be fighting on her 
side to wrest divine aid to the benefit of her down-trodden 
countrymen? That consideration was certainly held in view 
by Charlies’ counsellors in advising him not to reject Joan’s 
overtures: “ Le roi, firent remarquer ces conseillers, en consid- 
ération de sa propre détresse, et de celle de son royaume, et ayant 
égard & la pénitence assidue, et aux privres de son peuple & Dieu, ne 
doit pas renvoyer ni rebuter cette jeune fille.” * 

Joan left Vaucouleurs February 25, and reached Chinon 
March 6. With her eyes and hopes, her heart and soul, intent on 
Orleans, she does not go to Puy herself, but sends several of her 
escort, as appears by the deposition of Friar Jean Pasquérel 
“that the first time he heard of Joan was at Puy, where he met 
her mother and some of those who had brought her to the king. 
Acquaintance made, they insisted he should see the Maid, and 
so he went with them to Chinon and afterward to Tours.” 

The subsequent history of Joan of Arc is known to the world. 
It must be admitted that M. Luce has made out at least a plausi- 
ble case in support of his theory that Franciscan influence had 
much to do with Joan’s heroic enterprise and marvellous success. 
And it is certainly at this moment a singular reflection that 
France, at the most critical period of her history, should have 
been indebted for her salvation so largely to the efforts and the 
patriotic zeal of one of those religious orders which modern 
France proscribes and banishes, and to the vitalizing spirit of 
that religion which France’s rulers despise, and, so far as in them 
lies, would fain suppress. 


* “The king,” said these counsellors, ‘‘in consideration of his own and his kingdom's sorry 
plight, and regard had to the assiduous penance of his people and their prayers to God, ought 
not to send away or repulse this young girl.” 
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IN ARCADY. 


Do you remember, O my soul! that one October month, so 
long since past, that we spent idling in Arcady? Have the re. 
volving years ever brought round another such October, so rich 
in golden wealth, so flushed with happy life, when I, a worn- 
out worker sick of city cares and city toil, sought to regain my 
strength in the country, and found myself in Arcady, carried 
there through no effort of my own, and blindly ignorant of my 
destination ? 

How wearying was that few hours’ ride through dismantled 
fields and ripening orchards! Tired and cramped, dispirited 
with travel, and wretched with the misery of an invalid in 
strange quarters, I turned disconsolately from the farm-house, 
with its homely comforts, to look still more disconsolately at the 
flat, tame fields around. My doctor’s orders were explicit: a 
month of perfect rest, no books, no work, no excitement of any 
kind; but with what weariness of spirit was I destined to buy 
back my promised health! As I surveyed the four weeks’ pros- 
pect I wished myself right heartily in any other place—back in 
my old den, or even at the hated sea-shore, staring at the tiresome 
crowd of unknown faces or listening with dull ears to the mono. 
tonous and ever-complaining sea. 

But when, rested and refreshed, I strolled out in the mellow 
afternoon, I felt a little more resigned to my hard fate and 
walked with a new vigor born of the pure country air. Think- 
ing I heard the sound of voices to my left, I lazily turned my 
steps in that direction. Yes, there beneath a clump of trees were 
a group of children at play, piling up the fallen leaves into great 
heaps and laughing shrilly at their pastime. They never noticed 
me as I approached, and at last I began to vaguely understand 
that this was Arcady I had reached. Where else could children 
be as free and wild and happy as these children were—hatless and 
shoeless, as became their sylvan state, yet with no touch of 
poverty about them? In frantic haste they were heaping up 
great armfuls of grass and leaves upon some prostrate figure, 
burying it, I thought, completely, and raising over it a huge and 
tumbled mound. Curious to see more,I went nearer. Suddenly 
they all stopped and gazed at me with the half-startled look of 
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woodland creatures caught at their hidden play, and the some- 
thing on the ground, whose head at least. was not concealed, 
opened a pair of astonished brown eyes and led me straight into 
Arcady. 

The girl who lay so buried up did not seem in the least em- 
barrassed by her singular position, but I must own I was. I 
raised my hat, feeling deeply conscious of the absurdity in taking 
it off to an individual who lay stretched at my feet and whose 
head alone was visible. She smiled slightly, and then without « 
word thrust out a little brown hand from under her grassy mound 
and gently extended it towards me. Could it be that she ex- 
pected me to get down on my knees and take it? I felt myself 
growing quite hot at the prospect, and was greatly relieved to 
see that she had no such intention. At a little distance stood one 
of the children, a sturdy, sunburnt boy of five. Fully cccupied 
with staring at me, he never noticed the hand that crept stealth- 
ily towards him until it had caught him by the ankle and with 
one dextrous jerk thrown him to the ground. He uttered a 
howl of alarm, but it was too late. In another instant the girl 
had jumped to her feet, neatly turning the pile of leaves over upon 
her prostrate victim. The children, like all other mobs, were 
ready and eager for a new antagonist, especially when he was 
already down; and in spite of his kicks and yells they flew at him 
and covered him up so completely that I really feared he would 
suffocate. In the meantime the author of this skilful manceuvre 
shook off the grass that still clung to her gown, and came for- 
ward without a particle of hesitation or shyness. 

“You are Mr. Beven, I suppose,” she said with a slightly for- 
eign accent. “We had not expected you until a later train, but 
I am glad you have arrived safely. Were you much tired by the 
trip?” looking at me kindly, yet without any of that half-pitying, 
half-scrutinizing interest that most women think proper to be- 
stow on invalids, and which is apt to be so irritating to the suf- 
ferer. 

“ Not very,” I said; “and I am completely rested now. Mrs. 
Oakes has given me most comfortable quarters. But tell me, I 
beg, are all these children your brothers and sisters?” 

“None of them,” she answered; “they are all my cousins, 
though. Iam Mrs. Oakes’ niece, and my name is Natalie Har- 
rison.” Then, turning toa tall girl of ten with great, sombre eyes 
and a mop of short brown curls, she said with decision: “I am 
going home now, Snap, and I want you to see that all the chil- 
dren are back by tea-time.” 
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“1 sha’n’t!” was the terse rejoinder. 

“But you must!” with equal emphasis. “Mind! I leave 
them in your care, and I shall hold you responsible for them all,” 

“ Natalie, Natalie, don’t go home! Stay and play with us, 
please!” shrieked the youngsters in a chorus, rushing up to her; 
but she settled matters by shaking them all off and walking 
sedately away, while I ventured to accompany her homewards. 

“You see,” she explained to me, “I waste so much of my 
time with them, and Aunt Jane has always plenty for me to do. 
Besides, Snap can bring them home quite as well as I could.” 

“Only Snap does not seem altogether willing to undertake 
the task,” I suggested. 

“Oh! yes, she is,” rejoined Natalie with easy assurance, 
“She merely says she won’t by way of showing me that she does 
not recognize my authority, while in her heart she knows she is 
going to do exactly what I tell her. Now, if I had asked Mar- 
gery she would have said sweetly, ‘ Yes, Cousin Natalie,’ and then 
never have given another thought to the matter. But Snap is to 
be trusted.” 

“Why,” I asked idly, “is she called Snap?” 

“It is short for Snap-dragon,” Natalie kindly explained. 

“But she could hardly have been baptized Snap-dragor. 
either,” I persisted ; “ can that be short for something else ?” 

“Oh! dear, no,” laughed Natalie. “I called her that because 
she is a dragon and snaps dreadfully. Aunt Jane’s taste in names 
is very peculiar,” she went on gravely. “Now, Snap’s real one 
is Abigail, and it does not seem to suit her at all. Margery I 
don’t mind so much, but Jonathan and Jeremy are dreadful, and 
Deborah is not much better. Even the poor Gosling is called 
Samuel.” 

“ The Gosling !” I repeated vaguely. 

“ Yes, that is the youngest of them all—the one I pulled over 
so neatly. He was quite a tiny boy when I first came.” 

“ And how long ago was that?” I asked. 

“Nearly two years,” she said with a faint sigh, as if the time 
had dragged but slowly. 

“ And from what part of France did you come?” 

She raised her brown eyes full into mine. ‘“ Who told you I 
was French at all?” she asked. 

“T saw it easily for myself.” 

“ And yet I do not speak English very badly, do 1?” 

“On the contrary, you speak it very well; but for all that it is 
not hard to guess your nationality.” 
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She shrugged her shoulders slightly, but seemed, I thought, 
rather pleased than otherwise. “I was born near St. Etienne,” 
she said, “and went to school there; but my father always talked 
to me in English, so I ought to know it very well indeed. And 
there were two American girls at the convent, who were so glad 
to have some one they could speak to in their own tongue. It 
was a pity they were so stupid,” she added musingly ; “ but then 
the charity in talking to them was all the greater. Oh! there is 
Aunt Jane beckoning me from the kitchen-door. How long I 
must have kept her waiting!” And with another impatient little 
shrug she was gone. 

And I was in Arcady: I wandered aimlessly around until tea- 
time, languid and tired with my unusual exertion, yet vaguely 
satisfied and happy to have left my daily cares behind me in the 
city. Then, as Natalie had foretold, home came Snap, bearing 
the crowd of children in her train; hurrying them along, boys 
and girls, with a sharpness of tongue and a steadiness of purpose 
that in no way belied her name. Like a flock of geese she drove 
them all in the narrow door-way, and then, with her bare round 
arms akimbo, stood staring solemnly at me as I sat out on the 
shady lawn. I stood it as long as I could, and then, feeling that I 
must either speak to her or get up and escape from such pro- 
longed scrutiny, I hazarded some random remark about the chil- 
dren. It wasenough. At the first sound of my voice Snap had 
vanished, and I saw no more of her that night. 

The next day was rainy, and, feeling rather dull in consequence, 
I was making up my mind to go down to breakfast when there 
came an odd little scratching, thumping noise on the outside of 
my door that suggested forcibly to me the morning visits of my 
favorite pointer, then luxuriating in Western prairies. I opened 
it, and saw a pair of round blue eyes under a hanging fringe of 
flaxen hair. It was the youngest-born—the Gosling. 

“ Mother says,” he began in a rapid monotone, as if fearful of 
forgetting his message, “ will you have your breakfast up here or 
down-stairs, and are you ready for it now?” 

“ Down-stairs, of course,” I answered ; “ only sick people ought 
to want their breakfast in their bed-rooms. Don’t you think so?” 

The Gosling, being a heavy child, pondered over my question 
for a moment in a solemn manner, with his head a little on one 
side, as if considering the matter in all its lights. Unable, how- 
ever, to come to any final decision, he concluded, like Talleyrand, 
to “reserve his judgment,” and waived the subject for the pre- 
sent. “It’s raining,” he said gravely, and, having imparted this 
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piece of information, he began to clamber down the stairs in front 
of me, waddling in a manner that fully justified his title and 
gave me a high opinion of Natalie’s sense of the ludicrous, 

After breakfast I wrote a couple of letters, and then, driven to 
my wits’ end for occupation, fell into examining every print and 
every china ornament in Mrs. Oakes’ painfully uninteresting 
parlor. Especially was I struck with the one oil-painting which 
decorated her walls—a full-length portrait of a little boy with 
round red cheeks, and round black eyes, and a vivid blue jacket, 
who held his straw hat carefully with one hand and rested the 
other stiffly on a dog’s head by his side. I say dog’s head advis- 
edly, because the singular part of this picture was that the head 
alone was visible, and, protruding from one corner, plainly in or- 
der to give the little boy something picturesque to lay his hand 
on, was far more suggestive of a stretched-out alligator than 
any honest dog. After carefully inspecting this masterpiece I 
turned my attention to the windows and watched the driving 
rain beating against the panes, and wondered where Natalie and 
the children were, and what they found to do on such a desperate 
day. Finally, setting my doctor’s orders at defiance, I sought 
refuge in my room, and, taking out one of the forbidden volumes 
that lay so temptingly in my trunk, I read on for several hours, 
until, glancing out of the window, I saw Natalie hurrying through 
the rain, an old shawl wrapped around her head and shoulders. 
Tossing my book aside, I sauntered down the stairs and encoun- 
tered her in the hall, flushed, panting, and most thoroughly wet; 
and to this hour I can recall the odd sensation of feeling sud- 
denly old and wilted alongside of her vigorous young beauty. 

“How could you be so imprudent?” I said reproachfully ; 
but Natalie only laughed as she threw back her heavy hair and 
shook the rain-drops from her dripping shawl. 

“TI came from the barn,” she explained, “and I hurried all I 
could; but ram will wet you somewhat.” And with this truism, 
which I was hardly prepared to deny, she ran lightly up the 
stairs, leaving me standing in rather a disconsolate fashion at 
their foot. Then, moved, I am sure, by a genuine pity for my for- 
lorn and solitary condition, she called out from the upper story: 
“Tam going back to the barn after dinner, Mr. Beven. Would 
you like to go along, if it clears? The children are all there.” 

“TI will go whether it clears or not,” I made haste to say; 
and so off we started as soon as dinner was over, in the pouring 
rain and through the soaked and treacherous grass; sheltered 
this time, however, by the huge family umbrella, brown with 
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age and weighing about half a ton. When I learned that this 
was the only one at the farm I no longer wondered at Natalie’s 
preferring the less ponderous protection of her shawl. 

Arrived at the barn, we found the children comfortably es- 
tablished in the loft, with plenty of provisions and a sprinkling of 
dishes and forks, holding high carnival, and, it must be admitted, 
none too pleased to see an interloper like myself admitted into 
their especial fortress. The instinct of hospitality, however, al- 
ways strongest in country children, prevented their showing 
their displeasure ; and after half an hour of such close quarters I 
succeeded in breaking’through their wall of shyness and estab. 
lishing myself on the easy footing of a friend. That is to say, 
with all but Snap. She alone seemed to regard me with positive 
distrust, rejecting all my advances and glowering at me with her 
great eyes, as if she fully expected me to do something desperate 
and was determined to be on her guard. Her sister Margery 
was rather a pretty child, plump and fair, with a gentle, winning 
manner that effectually hid the imperious little will beneath. 
Snap generally lost her point by fighting for it, while Margery 
always: gained hers by seeming to give way. Deborah and 
Jeremy, otherwise known as Deb and Jem, were twins of eight, 
and Jonathan, a really handsome boy of twelve, the best-looking 
and best-tempered of the party. 

Over this merry and somewhat turbulent little crowd Natalie 
reigned supreme, seconded always by Jonathan and, in her re- 
luctant, half-sullen fashion, by Snap. But shall I forget the un- 
fortunate Gosling? Ah! no, for he it was who supplied the far- 
cical element to the family group; always phlegmatic, yet al- 
ways in hot water, being continually led astray by his more viva- 
cious brothers and sisters. Especially was he victimized by Jem, 
to whom he clung with a desperate trust and affection which 
repeated experience of his brother's falsity could not completely’ 
shake. Was it not Jem who decoyed him into climbing the big 
apple-tree, and, having established him on the highest available 
branch, did he not slip deftly down and leave the unhappy Gos- 
ling perched aloft for two hours before he was discovered, a 
stolid and tear-drenched little image of despair? For which 
craven act I did myself see Natalie box the young scamp’s ears 
until I, though fully approving of the punishment, fairly winced 
at the vigor with which it was applied. 

Again, was it not Jem, aided and abetted by Deb, who ter- 
rified his little brother with appalling ghost-stories, varied by 
lowing sounds which Deb executed in the closet with such en- 
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tire_success that the Gosling, his flaxen hair standing on end, his 
blue eyes shining with terror, rushed from his haunted bed-room 
into the light and safety of the parlor? Even on this rainy after. 
noon in the barn it required all Natalie’s authority to keep this 
volatile Jem in order; but it must be owned that he contributed 
largely to our entertainment, giving us a circus performance of 
varied scope and of no little merit, in which he appeared as 
everything in turn—clown, horses, acrobat, and all. 

So completely was the ice broken on this occasion between 
the children and myself that afterwards it became a difficult 
matter to keep my room free from the boys, who invaded it at 
all times in the true spirit of sociality ; spending hours there un- 
less positively dismaissed, and then only moving as far as the hall 
outside in case I should relent and readmit them, or to give me 
the pleasure of their company as soon as I emerged. Margery 
fluctuated between demonstrative affection and shy avoidance, as 
her variable fancy inclined her. Snap alone continued obdurate, 
until I actually began to look about for some means to bribe her 
liking ; for was she not, this sullen, passionate, taciturn child— 
was she not Natalie’s acknowledged favorite? 

I had little with me, unfortunately, that ran any chance of 
pleasing her—a row of books, to be sure, but Snap hated read- 
ing ; and a few articles of jewelry, but none that I could give a 
little girl. At last, in rummaging through my writing-desk, I 
was lucky enough to find there a photograph—how obtained I 
do not know—and I determined to try if Snap had any taste for 
art, and if her favor, like that of her sex generally, was a purchas- 
able article. The picture was a scene in the Roman Amphi- 
theatre; a crowded mass of people looking on, and two young 
martyrs kneeling on the bloody sand, clasped in each other's 
arms; to the right a lion creeping stealthily towards them, 
while nearer still a glutted tiger turns savagely away. It was 
not of any high order of artistic merit, but I had no reason to 
think that Snap would be critical, so the next time I heard her 
on the stairs I opened my door and called her in. 

“ Snap,” I said without any preamble, “ here is a little picture 
that I found among my papers. Would you like to have it?” 

She stood for a moment uncertain; but, desire getting the 
better of prejudice, she slowly came into the middle of the room 
and took the photograph from my hands. I expected her to dis- 
appear with it at once, but I was mistaken. Leaning her elbows 
on my window-sill, she looked long and earnestly at her prize. 
Her face was turned away from me, but as I watched her closely 
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I saw her gather herself up shrinkingly and shiver slightly as if 
in fear. The child’s vigorous young fancy placed her at once by 
the side of those two Romans girls, and she trembled at a peril 
whose strange sweetness she could not understand. Foraminute 
she stood thus wrapped in a pleasure which was half a pain; then, 
taking up the picture, she turned to me and raised her great eyes, 
with a friendly light in them, to my face. 

“You are welcome to it, if it pleases you,” I said; “ and when 
I go back to the city I will send you some others.” 

She actually smiled, showing a line of white teeth seldom 
visible, and then went swiftly away, with no other thanks than 
those which had for a minute lit up her sombre eyes; but 
from that day forth it was understood that Snap and I were 
friends. : 

Mrs. Oakes had long before this taken me into her confidence— 
as I believe she would have taken any other boarder in my place— 
and had told me most of her own concerns and all about Natalie. 
1 heard that her father had been Mrs. Oakes’ only brother, and 
her mother a Frenchwoman, who had striven hard against pov- 
erty and a thriftless husband (my hostess openly acknowledged 
this fact), and had tried to educate her daughter and place her 
above want. But she died, poor woman, worn out by the heavi- 
ness of her task; her husband had followed her to the grave, and 
their child, now utterly homeless, had left her convent school and 
crossed the ocean to her only relatives. 

“ And a blessing she has been to us from the first moment she 
came,” wound up the good woman, “as I tell my husband many 
and many atime. What we would do without her now I cannot 
think. Why, as for the children, one would suppose they be- 
longed to her!” One would indeed, I thought acquiescently, re- 
calling to mind Jem and the apple-tree. ‘“ Nearly every stitch the 
girls wear she makes, and her own clothes into the bargain. I 
am sure,” with a sigh, “I don’t know where she gets her handy 
ways from. Not from her father,anyhow. Many’s the time I’ve 
pitied his wife, poor thing, before she gave up and died. Natalie 
must favor her, I reckon. And the children’s manners so im- 
proved, too.” What could they have been like before ? I wonder- 
ed. “ And all winter long she teaches them, and they learn more 
with her in a month than they did in that trumpery school in a 
year, though one of the directors did come here the other day 
and say we ought to send them back instead of trusting them to 
a foreigner and a Papist. But perhaps you did not know that 
Natalie was a Romanist?” she said hesitatingly, and with that 
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fluency of synonyms which always accompanies an unwillingness 
to use the correct term. 

I signified that I did know it, but that I was scarcely stanch 
enough in my own lines to be particular about the wanderings of 
others ; an idea that seemed to impress her by its very novelty. 

“Of course the child is not altogether to blame,” she said 
apologetically, “being brought up that way and among that 
kind, and she is as good as gold in her own fashion, and I dare 
say does no harm; though it is a sin and a shame to my brother 
that he ever permitted it. But that was Lawrence all over. If 
he had married a Hottentot his daughter might have worshipped 
according!” And Mrs. Oakes flung herself out of the room ina 
torrent of indignation against her happily deceased kinsman. 

Poor little Natalie! Poor little Papist !—exiled from her 
country and from her fellow-Papists, more gay and congenial, I 
feared, than any: friends she was likely to make in this unattrac- 
tively orthodox spot. Such a stanch little daughter of Rome as 
she was, too! Every Sunday, rain or shine, saw her bravely walk- 
ing a long three miles to church; while her uncle, to whom the 
Sabbath was exclusively a day of rest, alternately smoked and 
slumbered in his chair, and her aunt, with a stricter sense of obli- 
gation upon her, took downa Bible from the shelf and, honestly 
I am sure, tried to nourish her own soul from its pages. But the 
unaccustomed repose of her surroundings acted like an opiate on 
her overworked system ; and this woman, who toiled unceasingly 
from Monday morning until Saturday night, succumbed before 
the lulling influence of rest, and dozed gently off with her specta- 
cles on her nose and the open book upon her knee. 

As for the children, they were sent with great regularity to 
Sunday-school, whence they returned enriched with a generous 
supply of literature of a mildly religious type, which, I am bound 
to say, I never saw one of them read. In fact, a large bundle of 
it, neatly done up and labelled, had been saved by Natalie to 
return tothe school. “ Because,” said this practical little French- 
woman, with perhaps a faint grain of malice mingling with her 
solicitude, “they are really never read, and it seems a pity to 
waste them.” 

But the duty of church-going rested entirely on Natalie’s 
shoulders, and once I accompanied her. It was a rough little 
edifice and a rougher congregation, made up principally of 
Irish farm-hands and their families. I never went again—not, 
however, from undue fastidiousness, but because there seemed 
something irreverent in coming merely as an idle spectator 
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among people who were all so tremendously in earnest, and 
bound together, as these people were, by the tie of a common 
faith. I looked at Natalie kneeling with her rosary in her hands, 
and tried to picture her amid the solemn grandeur of Notre 
Dame, which she had never even seen; though she was loath to 
believe that it could be more beautiful than the parish church at 
St. Chamond, where she had lived as a little child, and which, in 
her eyes, far surpassed anything that smoky, bustling, prosperous 
St. Etienne had to offer. 

Poor little Natalie! Well might her aunt praise her willing 
hands; but by this time I had learned that the girl’s light-heart- 
edness, the happy birthright of her race, could not always stifle 
a homesick longing for France and the friends she had left there, 
or keep her from sometimes wondering if life held for her no 
gayer page than the one she looked at now. Not that she ever 
complained, oreven appeared sad, but there was a wistful eager- 
ness in the way she questioned me about all the countries I had 
seen, and above all about France, and Paris the wonderful, where 
her mother had been when a girl, and where she had promised 
to take her as soon as they should be rich enough. 

“It takes a great deal of money to travel, does it not?” she 
said sorrowfully, as we sat one day under the self-same apple-tree 
which had been the Gosling’s involuntary perch. The children 
on thé grass beside us were playing some game, whirling round 
in a ring and singing loudly to Deb, who stood disconsolately in 
their midst. Natalie was knitting, and as she asked the question 
she raised her eyes from her work, while a quaint little pucker 
seamed her pretty, low forehead. 

“Not so very much,” I answered carelessly. “I am not exact- 
ly a millionaire, but I am still rich enough to have the whole 
world open to me, if I choose to go.” 

“ And yet you stay here!” she said with a frank amazement 
that was anything but complimentary to my native land. 

“ And yet I stay here, as you see, and am tolerably contented 
with my situation; but if you were rich to-morrow where would 
you go to spend your wealth?” 

“Qh! to France, of course,” was the eager answer; “and I 
should build myself a most beautiful chateau near St. Chamond. 
And I would take all the children with me, and send the girls to 
the convent; only I don’t know what the nuns would think of 
Snap. And the boys should go to St. Cyr and learn to be sol- 
diers instead of farmers. How handsome Jonathan would look in 
his uniform !” 
VOL. XXXIV.—9 
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“ And the Gosling, too?” I suggested softly. 

“Don’t laugh at the Gosling, if you please,” she said petu- 
lantly. “He is a very fine boy, and should stay with me in my 
chateau, and wear wonderful little coats of blue velvet all trim- 
med with lace or fur, and big hats with long, drooping feathers, 
and then he would be handsome too.” 

I looked at the unconscious Gosling dancing unconcernedly 
in his ragged calico dress, with bare brown legs, and yellow hair 
hanging over his eyes in lieu of the drooping feather, and tried 
to picture him in this gorgeous array ; but, failing completely, re- 
turned to the conversation. 

“ And where,” I asked with some hesitation, “shall I be?” 

Natalie glanced at me in surprise. “ You? Oh! you will be 
at home,” she said at last, “ and will have forgotten all about us 
by that time.” 

“But I will not,” I persisted. “Can’t you find some room for 
me, too, in your ‘castle in Spain’?” 

“ Chateau in France,” corrected my companion gently. Then 
after a pause, “ No, there would be no room for you, because you 
would find it all as stupid there as I am sure you must do here.” 

“And pray who told you I found it stupid here?” I retort- 
ed. “Why, I never was better satisfied in my life. I only wish 
this month could lengthen itself into a dozen.” 

The brown eyes looked incredulous for a minute, then a won- 
dering glance came into them, and then, as some faint suspicion 
of my meaning dawned on Natalie’s mind, she rose quickly to 
go. ‘“ You would not like it at all,” she said quietly, “when the 
winter came.” And she left me to join the children at their 
games. 

“When the winter came!” The words had an ominous 
sound about them that I remembered only too well when it had 
come. 

But, lying among the fallen apples that afternoon, I built my- 
self an air-castle of my own as brilliant and as unstable, alas! as 
Natalie’s had been. They were somewhat alike, too, strange to 
say, these aerial palaces ; but in one particular they differ widely. 
The children were attractive undoubtedly as children, but my 
castle halls were not for them. 

How quickly time passes in Arcady! Was it possible that I 
had spent five long weeks in happy idleness, and that the day 
was drawing near when the duties and burdens of life must once 
more be shifted upon my unwilling shoulders? I asked myself 
this question as we started together for the woods, but weakly 
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forbore to answer. By our sides and in front of us trooped the 
children, bearing baskets to hold the nuts which they proposed 
to gather, and which, I found, they confidently expected me to 
shake down for them. 

“ We are lucky in having you along with us,” said Snap ina 
friendly fashion, “ for Cousin Natalie says she is getting too old 
to climb trees, and you can take her place.” 

“ And do you mean to tell me,” I said, “that you are auda- 
cious enough to hope that I will risk my neck for the sake of fill- 
ing your baskets?” ’ 

Snap looked disappointed. “I don’t believe you are thinking 
of your neck at all,” she answered sharply; “only you would 
rather sit and talk to Natalie. I wonder how you can be so 
lazy!” 

“T wonder, too,” was my contented response; “ but this isa 
lazy place, I fear. J never spent so much time doing nothing in 
my life before.” . 

“You are doing something now in walking to the woods with 
us,” said Snap, whose mind was eminently practical; “ but it’s 
nothing useful to anybody, unless you climb the trees when you 
get there. You might just as well have stayed at home.” 

“Snap!” began Natalie in a warning tone, when Jem cheer- 
fully interrupted her. “Mr. Beven and Cousin Natalie can pick 
up the nuts,” he kindly arranged, “ while we shake them down. 
I guess they won’t be mean and keep them all, like Margery did 
last time.” 

“| didn’t, either!” cried Margery, turning scarlet. 

“You did! You know you did!” rapidly retorted Jem. 

“So did Deb, too, then,” said the injured Margery, “for we 
put them all in the same basket.” 

“Yes, and Jem stole two handfuls out. I saw him myself,” 
declared Snap, the impartial. 

“Children,” said Natalie impressively, “if you squabble in 
this disgraceful way any longer I will turn right back, and 
where will your nuts be then?” 

“On their trees, I reckon,” promptly answered Jem as if he 
were guessing a conundrum ; but Natalie’s threat had its effect in 
quieting the others, and for a few minutes they marched soberly 
along, until at last the sight of their destination scattered their 
decorum to the winds and sent them forward with a tumultuous 
rush to gain the first spoils. 

How still and sombre the woods lay until we entered, filling 
them with a shrill confusion of sounds! Here and there a squir- 
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rel, startled at our approach, scrambled half way up the nearest 
tree and then turned to look at us curiously, yet reproachfully 
too, as if in mute remonstrance at this wholesale robbery of his 
winter stores. The dead leaves rustled crisply beneath our feet, 
a few crows cawed complainingly overhead. A narrow brown 
streamlet ran by our side with a merry air of companionship and 
good feeling in its eager efforts to keep up with our advance. 
Now and then a gentle movement in the long grasses that over- 
hung its banks suggested the harmless water-snake that glided 
fearfully away from our unwelcome presence. The fleet, chill 
winds shook the half-stripped branches of the close-standing 
trees, and showered down on us fresh supplies of leaves, golden 
brown and red. The spirit of Autumn seemed to be walking 
through the woods, flaunting her brilliant colors and her eager 
existence in our dazzled eyes, as though in defiance of the winter 
desolation that was tocome. The gladness that precedes a sor- 
row, the triumph that goes before a fall, the full life. that must 
soon give place to death, filled the air and stirred our unthinking 
hearts. 

On a branch before us sat a bird with a long, sharp beak, and 
a tuft of crimson feathers on its head, as if it had stolen a bit of 
the changeful coloring around. It peered at us with bright, 
watchful eyes, but did not offer to stir. 

“ How tame it is!” said Natalie, and stepped softly forward ; 
but the bird, as though he had caught the whispered word, took 
wing and flew away, uttering a long whistle that sounded in the 
distance like No! no! no! 

The children, eager to begin, sought their favorite trees, and 
shrieked with delight as the nuts fell pattering to the ground: 
chestnuts, lying in their prickly nests and glowing with rich 
color as they peeped from their silken beds; surely Autumn’s 
favorite is the chestnut, for she has given it her warm brown 
tints and has guarded it as a miser guards his jewels; walnuts, 
harsh and ugly when stripped of their favorite covering, and giv- 
ing but little promise of the good that lurks beneath; stony 
shellbarks, pale and profitless, hard to break and yielding their 
meagre store with grim reluctance—an inhospitable nut, the 
shellbark, and its smooth, pointed surface seems to warn us 
against wasting our time in fruitless labor for its scanty kernel: 
a Puritan nut, colorless, severe, unyielding. We will leave it 
and seek more genial spoils. 

Nimble and sure-footed, the children climb the trees and 
lightly swing themselves from branch to branch. Their laugh- 
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ter, sweet and shrill, scares from their nests the forest birds, who 
loudly chirp their wonder and discontent. And Natalie, wide- 
eyed and radiant, seems like a Dryad escaped from her oak-tree 
prison and happy in her subtle sympathy with the happy world 
around. I live in an enchanted land, and she is the guardian 
spirit of its beauties. The children’s voices sound thinner and 
finer as they wander further and further off; when suddenly a 
long-drawn, dismal cry rings in my ears and puts my teeming fan- 
cies to flight, bringing me back in one swift leap from fairyland 
and elfin company to earth and suffering humanity. 

Natalie started as the sound struck her ears. “The Gos- 
ling!” she cried with a frightened look, and hurried in the direc- 
tion whence it came, while I rapidly followed. Unhappy Gos- 
ling! Could you not leave us in peace on this one day, and why 
must you desert the safe and open beauty of the woods to dabble 
in the cold and treacherous water? Did you not know that wa- 
tery things are never to be trusted, or have you learned it now? 
Poor child! He knelt by the side of the pretty, innocent brown 
stream, down on the damp and marshy ground, and lifted up his 
voice with good cause; for, clinging to his fat and dimpled fin- 
ger hung one of those little monsters, a cross between the most 
deformed of crabs and. the tiniest of miniature lobsters. I knew 
the creatures well. Many a time when a boy had I seen them in 
small fresh-water streams, and wondered if they ever grew big- 
ger or lost a portion of their wicked temper. Well might the 
Gosling scream, for the little pest hung on with fierce tenacity, 
and between the pain and fright his scanty wits had all deserted 
him. Before I could reach the spot Snap flung herself down 
from a tree on the other side of the water, and her eyes blazed 
with excitement and delight as she took in the situation at a 
glance. 

“Hold it tight! Don’t let it go for your life!” she screamed, 
rather oblivious, I thought, to the fact that it was the crab that 
was holding on, and not the Gosling ; and she began to scramble 
down the bank with frantic haste. But now I had reached the 
frightened child, and forced the little, clinging thing from off the 
poor pinched finger. It dropped into the clear water and was 
lost to sight just as Snap, with a flying leap, landed at our side. 

“You don’t mean to say,” she cried, aghast, “that you let it 
get away!” 

“TI think he would gladly have parted with it some time ago,” 
I answered mildly, as I wrapped the little hand in my hand- 
kerchief. 
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The Gosling glanced at her in a deprecating fashion between 
his sobs, but attempted no defence. Snap eyed us both in wither. 
ing scorn. She was one who would have let the fox rend until 
she dropped dead, as did the thievish Spartan boy; but the Gos. 
ling was made of different stuff, and Snap’s red lip curled con. 
temptuously as she brooded over the cowardice and stupidity 
that had lost her such a much-coveted treasure. But Natalie, 
laughing yet sympathetic, took the little boy on her lap and com- 
forted him, dropping a sage word now and then on the advisa- 
bility of letting the water alone another time. Gradually he fell 
asleep, his heavy head resting on her shoulder, the tear-drops 
standing on his chubby cheeks. Snap had wandered off to relate 
her grievances to the other children. Natalie and I were alone, 

A sudden stillness seemed to brood upon the woods as I sat 
watching the graceful head lowered a little over the sleeping 
child. Neither of us spoke for a minute, during which I heard 
the murmur of the water with a strange distinctness, and 
caught the scream of a far-distant hawk sailing fleetly over the 
meadows to our right. Natalie held in her hand a branch laden 
with scarlet berries. She sighed softly as though in the fulness 
of her content. “ After all,” she said, “ what are the beauties of 
spring compared with those of autumn?” 

“ Don’t say that,” | remonstrated. “ Weare always so forget- 
ful of the good that is past and gone. Spring comes too, welcomed 
by young and old, and we are ready to swear that the fairest 
thing on earth is the first bunch of anemones we find nestling in 
the grass at our feet. And now when she is laid in her grave, 
and this brilliant, flaunting Autumn fills her place, we are dazzled 
out of all our old allegiance and think of her past loveliness as 
something pale and vapid. I often fancy the dead Spring looks 
at us reproachfully with sweet, faded eyes as we exult in the 
triumph of her supplanter.” 

Natalie smiled indulgently at a weakness she could not share. 
“T did not think men were ever so faithful to their lost loves,” 
she said, idly stripping the berries from the branch she held ; 
“ but if we so readily forget the Spring it is only because she has 
given place to something better. She was the promise, and now 
wehave had the fulfilment. But when the Autumn dies nature 
dies with her. There is nothing left to take her place.” 

“ And when the winter comes what do you do then?” I 
asked. 

“IT freeze, teach the children, and wait for spring,” she an- 
swered. 
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“Under which cheering circumstances you must be glad in- 
deed when it comes. And yet winter has its attractions, too; 
only a solitary farm-house is not the place to most enjoy them.” 

“ T suppose not,” she said carelessly ; “ but it is not altogether 
bad, only so very cold. Last year I nearly perished, while none 
of the rest seemed to mind it at all.” 

“You are not yet accustomed to the severity of our cli- 
mate.” 

“T never shall be,” she sighed disconsolately ; “and, what is 
more, I never want to be accustomed to anything so very dis- 
agreeable.” 

“ You should try half a dozen seasons in Russia,” I suggested. 

“T would rather,” she answered softly, “spend one more in 
France.” 

Another silence fell upon us at these words. Natalie sat lost 
in thought, her brown eyes looking out into an unseen land, a 
half-smile parting her curved lips. 

“ Natalie,” I said, and she slowly turned towards me, “if you 
will marry me I will take you to France and wherever elst in 
this world you want to go.” 

She started slightly and a sudden flush of scarlet dyed her 
cheek, while her eyes drooped to the ground; but she gave no 
other token of surprise and made no answer. 

“If I have been too hasty,” I went on, “ wait a little while 
before you answer me, but do not be afraid to trust your future 
to my care. I will try hard to make you happy, and there is so 
much sweet in life that you have never tasted.” 

Mechanically she arose, putting the sleeping child on the grass 
beside her. The day was fast dying, and the late sunlight, stealing 
through a gap in the branches, lit up her hair's dark gold. As if 


obeying some hidden impulse, she turned quickly from me and 


passed through a clump of trees to a clearing, where she stood for 
a minute looking at the glowing sky. I followed and took her 
unresisting hand. There was no need for her to speak, for her 
frank young eyes met mine with a look of perfect love and confi- 
dence. She was ready indeed to trust her precious future in my 
hands, but the surrender was made without one single word to 
ratify it. Blind with happiness, when I looked again at the 
setting sun a heavy band of gray, sullen and lowering, had 
swallowed up its glories,and the crimson and gold were lost 
in the sombre shadows of approaching night. 


How many years, O my soul! how many years since that 
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past October in Arcady? The chill November winds were blow- 
ing over the stripped and desolate fields when I left the farm- 
house with Natalie’s last kiss warm on my happy lips; and when 
the first soft snow of winter came it fell lightly on my darling’s 
grave—my pretty, brown-eyed Natalie, who lay calmly sleeping 
in the little Catholic churchyard, with the white and feathery 
snow-drifts for a pall. 

One day my dust shall crumble there with hers, for the right 
to lay my head in consecrated earth is the one and only legacy 
left me by my dead love; the precious mantle of faith which 
dropped, as did of old the mantle of prophecy, from her pure 
hands upon my unworthy shoulders; the link, strong yet light, 
which binds me to her for ever. 

It is October now. The fruit hangs ripening on the tree; the 
red leaves deck the brown and wearied earth; the setting sun 
flares crimson in the west; but the golden gates of Arcady have 
closed upon me, and in this world I shall enter them no more. 


- 
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St. BERNARD ON THE LOVE oF Gop. Translated by Marianne Caroline 
and Coventry Patmore. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1881. ~ 


Catholic authors who have written on spiritual things in modern times 
have for the most part given their special attention to elementary instruc- 
tions, lest the faithful should be led astray. This danger has not been a 
slight one, and, though less at present than formerly, it has not altogether 
passed away. This is manifest by conspicuous examples, particularly 
among those who are impatient of discipline and reject the divine criterion 
of the authentic action of the Holy Spirit in the soul—the unerring au- 
thority of the Catholic Church. 

One of the chief errors of these persons consists in their pretence of 
reaching the highest Christian perfection at a single bound. They are fond 
of fastening their attention on the example of St. Paul, who, they fancy, 
became all of a sudden from a bitter persecutor of Christians the great 
apostle of Christianity. They forget not only that his conversion was 
miraculous, but also the schooling which he received at the moment of this 
great event. They forget that when he inquired, “ Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” Christ did not deign to give him the answer, but sent 
him to the city of Damascus to learn his will from his servant Ananias. 
They seem to forget that Paul spent three years and a half in Arabia in 
seclusion before he entered upon his apostolate. Not a slight or short 
preparatory discipline! They appear to forget that even then Paul did not 
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judge it prudent to enter upon his great mission, but went up to Jerusalem 
to confer with the supreme authority of the church, represented by the 
Apostle Peter, “lest he should go astray.” These pregnant facts are re- 
corded in Holy Scriptures, yet, strange to say, they are overlooked. Men 
keep on dreaming that, with St. Paul’s example against them, the 
heights of spiritual perfection may be reached by one leap and by every 
one indiscriminately! Hence the wild extravagances found in the history 
of sects ; the shameful teachings into which they fall about spiritual per- 
fection, such as those of Pearsall Smith; and the heinous crimes which 
some are led to commit, like the Pawtucket murder. These people talk of 
the glorious vision of Paul when he was rapt into heaven, while they walk 
in the darkness of spiritual pride, and assume to be teachers of a “ higher 
life” of holiness while wallowing in the mire of sin. 

The following passage is so pointedly aimed against these errors that 
one would scarcely imagine that it was written seven centuries ago: 

“*Our bed is covered with flowers. The beams of our house are of 
cedar, our rafters of cypress-trees.’ You that hear these words of the Holy 
Spirit, do you recognize nothing in yourselves of the felicity of the Bride 
which is chanted in the canticle of love by that Spirit ; or do you hear his 
voice, not knowing whence it cometh or whither it goeth? Perhaps you 
also desire the repose of contemplation which is herein spoken of. This 
desire is praiseworthy, if you do not forget the flowers of. good works with 
which the Bride decks her bed. The exercise of virtues precedes this holy 
repose, as flowers precede fruit. Think not to obtain this sweet rest of 
contemplation until you have earned it. Those who will not labor, as the 
apostle says, shall not eat. ‘The keeping of thy commandments has given 
me understanding,’ writes the prophet, in order to teach us that the taste 
of contemplation only comes from the practice of obedience. In vain will 
you expect the visit of the Bridegroom, if you have not prepared for him a 
couch covered with the flowers of good works. Howcan you expect him to 
give himself to a rebel, who was himself obedient unto death? Will he not 
rather say to you, in a voice of thunder: ‘I cannot abide your Sabbaths 
and your solemn feast-days ’ ? 

“I am astonished at the impudence of some among us who, after troub- 
ling us with their singularity, impatience, obstinacy, and rebellion, dare to 
invite the Lord of all purity into souls thus stained. The centurion, the 
perfume of whose sanctity is spread throughout Israel, besought him not 
to enter into his house because of his unworthiness; the prince of the 
apostles cried : ‘ Depart from me, O Lord! for I am a sinful man.’ But you 
say: ‘Come unto me, O Lord! for I am holy.’ 

“The beams of the house—which house you are, if you walk not after 
the flesh but the spirit—must be of cedar, an incorruptible wood; lest, 
when you have begun to build, it should fall again to ruins. Let these 
beams be patience, for ‘the patience of the poor shall never perish’; longa- 
nimity, for ‘he who shall persevere to the end shall be saved’; but princi- 
pally love, which ‘ never fails, and is stronger than death’” (pp. 114, 115). 

As Catholic spiritual literature abounds in books of sound elementary 
instructions which guard the faithful sufficiently against such extrava- 
gances, there is a growing need felt of spiritual books which present to the 
mind the purpose or end of spiritual life in such a light as to move the will 
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to strive after its attainment. With this aim there are no writings more 
attractive and at the same time more safe than those which St. Philip 
Neri recommended, whose authors’ names begin with an S—the writings of 
the Saints. Every such book we welcome with unmixed delight, and read 
with special care and attention. And when done into good English, as in 
the case of the little volume at the head of this notice, we feel like giving 
to its translator unstinted thanks for his gift. 

Who among the saints even has written on Christian perfection with 
such sweetness and light—qualities much in vogue with certain authors of 
our day—as St. Bernard, who so well earned the title of the Mellifiuous 
Doctor? That our readers may judge for themselves we extract one of the 
many spiritual gems which abound in this little volume, as in all the pro- 
ductions from this saint’s pen: 

“The fulness of the Divinity was poured forth on earth when the Word 
of God took a mortal body, that we in our bodies of death might partake of 
his fulness and cry out, ‘Thy name is as oil poured forth.’ His pouring. 
forth is as oil, because oil enlightens, nourishes, and heals. From whence 
was that great, sudden light that illuminated the world but from the 
preaching of the name of Jesus? It is in ‘thy light that we see light.’ 
Oil also is food and nourishment. Herein is it like the name of Jesus! 
How dry and worthless is everything without it! A book has no interest 
for me, if I find not there the word Jesus. Conversetion has no charm if 
Jesus forms no part of it. That name is as honey to the mouth, as melody 
to the ears, a song of gladness to the heart” (p. 79). 


THE EMPEROR: A Romance.  ! Georg Ebers, author of Uarda. From 


the German by Clara Bell. Two vols. New York: William S. Gotts- 
berger. 1881. 


The scene of this novel is laid in Egypt, and the time is that of the 
Emperor Hadrian—that is to say, about A.D. 129. The author has in- 
dulged the modern reader by allowing himself some minor anachronisms. 
"For instance, his Romans count the days of the month and the hours of the 
day in our method. The true place for the book in one’s library—and we 
consider this great but not undeserved praise—is alongside of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s Fadzola. Cardinal Wiseman, indeed, has the lofty merit of hav- 
ing written a highly readable novel without (if we recollect rightly) the 
meretricious attraction of a single love-scene. Georg Ebers, on the other 
hand, has married most of his men and women very handsomely. 

It is a true saying that “he that would bring back the wealth of the 
Indies must take the wealth of the Indies out with him.” And it is well 
illustrated in this novel. Fora full appreciation of all the merits of the 
book the reader should be equipped with almost as much knowledge as 
the author. Lest, however, we may alarm some humble disciple of learn- 
ing, let us add that any one who can read at all will find enough in the 
story to repay him. 

Strangely enough, the character that impressed us most was not the 
Emperor Hadrian, not the Empress Sabina, not Titianus, the prefect, but 
quite a subordinate personage, the palace steward—fat, self-indulgent old 
Keraunus. And this because he is drawn with a terrific and remorseless 
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adherence to unregenerate human nature. To our eyes he is as real as 
Falstaff, and, in fact, is typical of all that is proud, mean, and selfish in 
every one of us—the not too hateful antitype of the very essence of Ca- 
tholicity : self-sacrifice. Next to the character of Keraunus the complex 
one of the politician Verus seems best sustained ; and the dramatic justice 
by which his criminal effort to subserve his own ends is made the inciden- 
tal cause of their virtual defeat is most happy. Oddly enough, the archi- 
tect Pontius appears in his best light (despite the involuntary pun) at the 
fire. 

The history of the Catholic Church in Egypt in the second century is 
the golden thread on which the pearls of this story are strung, but this 
thread is not seen clearly till page 195 of the first volume is reached. 

At page 281 of the second volume the blind child Helios, when his 
sister is ordered to adore the statue of Hadrian, says the Lord’s Prayer 
aloud in the presence of pagans. This was not permitted in the early ages 
of the church. It is, however, a minor slip. At page 126 of the first vol- 
ume Gabinius, a picture-dealer, says: “I know the law; it pronounces that 
everything which has remained in undisputed possession in one family for 
ahundred years becomes their property.” It may not be out of place to 
remark that, while the law relied upon by Gabinius is probably correctly 
stated, its application by him was at once roguish and erroneous. The 
palace steward was what in the English law would be called a bailiff; anda 
bailiff in contemplation of law has no possession. The possession is that 
of the master or owner. As the equitable principles of the English com- 
mon law are mainly derived from those three great store-houses of human 
wisdom, the Roman Institutes, the Pandects, and the Code, the point we 
make would doubtless be as good law in Alexandria in Egypt in the 
second century as it is to-day in England and America in the nineteenth. 

The Emperor Hadrian, as depicted by our author, aspired to be one of 
those rare gems that shine with equal brilliancy from every one of a count- 
less number of facets. The prerogative of having the greatest genius al- 
lied to the greatest fortune could alone fix the bounds of hisambition. He 
would fain be emperor, ‘artist, physician, and astrologer, and excel in all. 
The weakness of such a desire has beset other men. Napoleon I. was not 
free from it. Not content with conquering nations and establishing a code 
of laws, he desired to look just as sharply after his wife’s last purchase of a 
necklace, and to be at once, so to speak, omniscient and omnipotent. Poor 
Maximilian, of Mexican memory, was a many-sided man, but without par- 
ticularly striving to be so, and knew as much about a butterfly as he might 
reasonably be supposed to know about a kingdom. But then he made his 
unusual intellectual aptitude tolerable by his evident weakness of character. 
Julius Caesar, whom Montaigne calls “the foremost man of all the world,” 
fought battles, built bridges, and wrote commentaries. He could dictate 
letters to eleven different secretaries simultaneously. This last was a sort 
of Paul Morphy feat. 

Dr. Brownson, speaking of the wholesale way in which English litera- 
ture has been given over to Protestantism since the time of Henry VIIL, 
says somewhere, in substance, that there is no broader or better field in 
the whole domain of literature than is at present afforded to the English- 
speaking Catholic writer. If a similar statement may be truly predicated 
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of German Jdelles-lettres, then Mr. Georg Ebers owes in part to Miss, or 
Mrs., Clara Bell his exceptional privilege of occupying in each of two great 
fields a coigne of vantage from which none but avery great writer of fiction 
can dislodge him. The translation is excellent. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY ANNUAL for 1882. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 


It is each year a pleasure to record the appearance of this annual and 
almanac. It is the only one of the kind published in English, yet, in spite 
of the fact that it has no competitor, it each year shows a decided improve- 
ment on its preceding issues. Its one hundred and twenty pages of read- 
ing-matter are a little repertory of current Catholic history and are an- 
other evidence of the real-catholicity of the Catholic Church. Among the 
subjects treated some are American, others are Irish, German, French, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Italian, etc., and all are Catholic subjects of importance. 

A specialty of this annual has always been its biographical notices, in- 
cluding obituary sketches of prominent Catholics who have passed to their 
reward within the year. The first of the biographical sketches in order is 
that of the venerable Archbishop Blanchet, of Oregon, who last February, 
after forty-three years of arduous missionary labor on the Pacific coast, 
and worn out with old age, resigned his episcopal see. Then comes the 
Irish poet, Aubrey de Vere; Father Olier, the founder of the Sulpicians; 
that delightful old Dominican friar, Father Nicholas Dominic Young, whose 
death three years ago called out so many reminiscences of his earlier days 
in Maryland, Kentucky, and Ohio; the learned historian of the State of 
New York, the late Dr. E. B. O’Callaghan ; the late Canon Oakeley, famous 
in the Tractarian movement, and still later well known to American readers 
by his useful manuals on Catholic ceremonials ; Kenelm Henry Digby, the 
author of The Broadstone of Honor and Mores Catholic, neither of which, by 
the way, is as well known to Catholic readers as it should be; Catherine 
McAuley, the founder of the Sisters of Mercy ; Calderon, the Spanish poet- 
priest; Hermann von Mallinckrodt, along with Windhorst and the Reich- 
enspergers, the organizer of the gallant little party of the Centre in 
the German Reichstag, and whose death in 1874 was a sad blow to the Ca- 
tholics of Germany; and Pauline von Mallinckrodt, a sister of the states- 
man, and the founder of the Sisters of Christian Charity. These are only 
some of the biographical notices, and they are al] accompanied with excel- 
lent portraits. The rest of the matter is very good, and most of the en- 
gravings are admirable. 


ANCIENT History; Roman History; History OF THE MIDDLE AGES; 
MODERN History. Adapted from the French of Father Gazeau, S.J. 
New York : The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1881. 


The department of literature known as Outlines of the world’s history 
has recently attracted the attention of writers whose works have crowded 
out of existence many compilations which were at one time popular simply 
because of their abuse of the Catholic Church. 

The new writers, however, have not gained their popularity by restor- 
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ing the church to her true place. They have moulded their works into 
epochs, so that modern history appears in a succession of volumes having no 
connection save in the name of the editor-in-chief. 

History written in this way can be made, and is often made, injurious to 
the prestige of the Catholic faith, since the times depicted are those in 
which the passions-of men were worked up to the highest pitch, and the 
church is made to bear the sins and mistakes of her children, while her 
zealous work done in the silence of quiet times is passed unnoticed. 

To place the church in its proper relation to the peoples and nations of 
Europe, has ever been the aim of Catholic writers. Perhaps no one suc- 
ceeded so well in his object as Father Gazeau. Besides times of warfare, 
he found that there were times of progress, during which the wastes of war 
and passion were repaired, of far greater moment to the people whosuffered 
from the rivalry of princes than the trying times of strife and desolation. 

In these intervals the church did her most effective work. The faithful 
now listened to her voice, and the miserable victims of the struggle for 
power found in her their only consolation. 

These times mark the rise of the power of the people, and by giving 
them their just share of notice Father Gazeau is enabled to sustain inter- 
est throughout and unite the successive epochs of modern history into a 
work of exceptional merit. 

Gazeau writes of every age with a vividness which makes us almost 
feel that he was a part of it. He deals with the actors in each scene on the 
principle of individual responsibility for their acts. When these acts are 
contrary to justice and morality he condemns them, be the agent Catholic 
or Protestant. 

Holding the agent responsible instead of reviling the church for the sins 
and shortcomings of her children is not the popular method of dealing with 
the Catholic Church, but it is simple justice, and it enables us to study 
some of the saddest scenes in the world’s drama without provoking that 
storm of prejudice which turns a discussion of St. Bartholomew’s massacre 
intoa war of words. The American editors of Gazeau have entirely re-writ- 
ten the chapters on the French Revolution and the First Empire. Their 
masterly treatment of the subject will repay a reading even by those who 
have made this period of French history a study. Ig addition, they have 
remodelled many chapters, added others, notably those on Ireland, and 
carried the narrative down to the present time, thus making it the most 
serviceable work of its kind within the reach of Catholic schools and col- 
leges, 
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LETTERS, SPEECHES, AND TRACTS ON IRISH AFFAIRS. By Edmund Burke. 
Collected and arranged by Matthew Arnold. With a preface. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1881. 


“ Burke,” says Mr. Arnold in his preface, which, by the way, is a model 
of what prefaces ought to be—“ Burke greatly needs to be re-edited ; indeed, 
he has never yet been properly edited at all.” In this volume Mr. Arnold 
has brought together Burke’s writings and speeches on Irish affairs, the 
earliest of them, Zracts on the Popery Laws, published while the monstrous 
penal code was still in force—a code, says Mr. Arnold, “ not half known to 
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Englishmen.” It is high time they knew it thoroughly and set to work to 
make generous amends for the religious, political, and economical injustice 
which their horrible system inflicted upon a Christian nation. The rest of 
the world knows it at last and is beginning to discuss it warmly. 

In a letter to Thomas Burgh written from England in 1780 Burke de- 
fends himself to his friend from some false accusations. A short extract 
from the letter will show that the Irish party in the British Parliament 
have all along had the same difficulties: “They caused it to be indus- 
triously circulated through the nation that the distresses of Ireland were 
of a nature hard to be traced to the true source; that they had been mon- 
strously magnified ; and that, in particular, the official reports from Ireland 
had given the lie (that was their phrase) to Lord Rockingham’s representa- 
tions. And attributing the origin of the Irish proceedings wholly to us, 
they asserted that everything done in Parliament upon the subject was 
with a view of stirring up rebellion.” One hundred years later the small 
knot of determined men who represent Irish interests in Parliament have 
seen themselves forced to the policy of obstruction in order to compel a 
decent amount of attention to the wants of their constituency. 

Burke, says Mr. Arnold, “is the greatest of our political thinkers and 
writers. But his political thinking and writing has more value on some 
subjects than on others.” The last sentence must be taken under some re- 
serve. At all events Mr. Arnold, in editing this volume, has done a merito- 
rious action which will be appreciated by all who take interest either in 
Burke or in Ireland. 


Patron SAINTS. Second Series. By Eliza Allen Starr. Baltimore: 
John B. Piet. 1881. 


The author of this handsome volume, which is embellished by twelve 
etchings by her own hand, has not aimed at anything original or critical in 
her study of the lives of the earlier champions of Christendom. She has 
brought together the beautiful medizval legends which have furnished the 
great masters of art with material for some of their grandest work. The 
reader will here find in all their bearing many of the subjects which Mrs. 
Jameson and Mrs. Clements—Protestants both—have already made familiar 
to non-Catholic readers, with the difference, however, that Miss Starr's 
treatment is at all times both reverent and Catholic. 


DECENNIAL SOUVENIR OF THE LITERARY SOCIETY OF ST. FRANCIS XAVI- 
ER's CHURCH—Unity, Liberty, Charity, 1871-1881. New York: Ste- 
phen Mearns. 1881. 


This modest but neat little pamphlet is a collection of interesting es- 
says, and is a tangible evidence of literary taste in young men, “ some of 
whom are of an age and experience at which nothing of their kind of a su- 
perior character can be expected; and some, too, are by gentlemen actively 
engaged in various branches of business in which a proclivity for literary 
pursuits is thought a detriment rather than an advantage ; and all the es- 
says are by young men none of whom can boast of those great educa- 
tional advantages which make merit in this kind of exercise a thing of 
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course.” Many are the societies of Catholic young men in our large cities, 
yet- and we say it with a blush—few are the signs of literary enthusiasm. 
How many bright young boys there are who, from taste or necessity, leave 
school in early years, and bury their mental promise in the distracting sphere 
of mercantile pursuits! We return our most heartfelt thanks to Father 
Thiry—ever zealous for and beloved by the young men of New York—for 
this last token of his noble devotion ; and while we congratulate the young 
men of the Literary Society of St. Francis Xavier’s Church on the success 
manifested in their Decennial Souvenir, we confidently hope for the con- 
tinuance of their first fervor and the attainment of even greater and larger 
success. 


CROWNED WITH STARS. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. Published to aid in 
placing on the dome of the new University of Notre Dame, Indiana, a 
colossal statue of the Blessed Virgin Mary. crowned with twelve 
stars. Indiana: University of Notre Dame. 


Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly made a position by the publication of Out of 
Sweet Solitude which her later writings have not improved. In that volume 
she showed herself to be, not only a poet of deep and vivid imagination, but 
a woman of a most passionately religious heart. Some of her war-poems 
had become household legends in many homes long before Out of Sweet 
Solitude appeared, and her fervent religious spirit as shown in other poems 
had raised her to the level of the heavenly chorister of many Catholic cir- 
cles. Crowned with Stars is one long hymn of praise to the Blessed 
Virgin—a pure, sweet strain, whose deepest and strongest notes are the 
echoes of the divine songs of the church. 


THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. By T. Lander Brunton, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
With illustrations. London: Macmillan & Co. 1881. 


That day has gone by when, for a little while, scientific opponents of 
revelation might, to some who were in doubt, have the appearance of being 
on the strong side. Mr. St. George Mivart has removed for English-speak- 
ing readers any apprehensions of what might befall should the doctrine of 
evolution prove true. Mr. Mivart has no fear of evolution, and, in fact, he 
has, as he declares, St. Thomas Aquinas on his side, which, no doubt, is 
startling knowledge for those who fancy that whatever is a discovery to 
them must be a discovery to the world. A late writer has shown that a 
contemporary of St. Thomas, the famous Albertus Magnus, was, in spite of 
the foolish popular middle-age legends that cluster about him, a close and 
most accurate observer of nature ; that among other things his contributions 
to the study of botany were of immense value and have stood the test of 
later observers. 

Dr. Brunton’s work seems to contain little, if anything, that is original, 
yet he enables one at a glance to appreciate the present state of the contro- 
versy between the friends and opponents of Christianity among the evolu- 
tionists. 

But it is a pity that an honest and earnest writer, such as Dr. Brunton 
seems to be, should have permitted himself so stupid an assertion as that: 
“Weare accustomed to despise the inquisitors who tortured Galileo in 
order to make him assert that he had been mistaken in believing that the 
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earth went round the sun, instead of the sun round the earth.” There are 
people still who believe in Pope Joan, but it is discouraging to come acrogg. 
aman in these days who makes a specialty of the natural sciences and © 
their history, and yet believes the old yarn about the torture of Galileo,” 
We might well vary Galileo’s legendary expression into ¢ pur si mentisce — 
“they lie for all that.” For in 1867 M. de l’Epinois published from the cele. 
brated Vatican MS. the entire process of Galileo’s trial and nominal im.” 
prisonment—a publication which put an end once and for all, one should 
have supposed, tothe old story. A year later (December, 1868, and January, © 
1869) the lamented Col. James Meline made in the pages of THE CATHO- — 
Lic WORLD a thorough examination of the controversy with regard to 
Galileo’s treatment at Rome, and showed the fallacy, not of the charges of | 
cruelty only, but of the exorbitant claims as well that had been made wil 
prejudiced writers in favor of Galileo’s contributions to science. 
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munion for the first time, and for the use of those charged with the duty of instructing them, ~ 
By Father F. X. Schouppe, of the Society of Jesys, Translated from the French by M, A, -¢@ 
Crosier. London: Burns & Oates. 1881, 

RITUALE Romanum. Pauli V. Pontificis Maximi jussu editum et a Benedicto XIV. auctum et 
castigatum. Cui novissima accedit Benedictionum et Instructionum appendix. Editio 
secunda accuratissima a Sacr. Rituum Congregatione approbata. Ratisbonz, Neo-Eboraci 
et Cincinnatii: sumptibus, chartis, et typis Fr. Pustet. 1881. 
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Note.—Thesketch of the late Lady. Blanche Murphy written by 
Cardinal Manning, for publication in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and 
which will be found at p. 40 of this number, was sent to the editor 
by the Earl of Gainsborough, accompanied by a letter dated Au- 
gust2. It was with surprise, therefore, as well as deep regret that ~ 
the news was received of the Earl’s sudden death on August 13. 
His death, as appears from the latest advices, proceeded from an 
affection that was no doubt a result of the sad tidings of his 
daughter’s death shortly before. 

THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
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